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TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Some men pass noiselessly through life, as the sun through the 
heavens, shedding a constant light to the end of their course, and 
after they are gone, leave a brightness to be seen in others, as the 
sunbeams reflected from the moon. 

This is pre-eminently true of Dr. Dwight. Though possessed of 
no extraordinary genius, such as dazzles and captivates the mil- 
lion, he was distinguished, beyond most men of his day, for 
profound and varied learning, and for skill in so imparting it 
to others, as to mould them after his own liking. He was born on 
the 14th of May, 1752, at Northampton, Massachusetts, of parents 
alike respected for refined cultivation, fervent piety and good ac- 
quirements. His father had been educated at Yale College, and 
though he followed the business of a merchant, he was fond of 
the pursuit of learning and cultivated the acquaintance of men of 
letters both from Europe and this country. His mother, the daugh- 
ter of the distinguished Jonathan Edwards, President of Princeton 
College, was a lady of superior mental endowments, dignified 
manners and excellent worth. Young Dwight grew up like a tender 
plant, trained with the utmost care and protected from the danger 
of early blight. His education in the rudiments, was left wholly 
to the care of his mother, who, by the time he was six years of 
age, had imparted to him such an amount of instruction in the 
common branches of learning, that he was considered competent 
to enter upon the study of Latin. He accordingly, took up the 
study, at that early period, unknown to his father, who feared 
that he was too young to make progress in it, or that his taste for 
it in the future might thus be destroyed. He however made 
such proficiency that he is said to have been nearly prepared for 
college by the time he was eight yearsold. The grammar school 
where he attended having been discontinued, he again came un- 
der his mother’s instruction, and was taught by her geography 
and history, both ancient and modern, with great success. He 
passed nearly three years at home, enjoying meanwhile the society 
of cultivated men, and the best domestic instruction. 

At the age of eleven he was placed in the charge of the Rev. 
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Enoch Huntington, at Middletown, Connecticut, where he applied 
himself with great diligence to the studies preparatory to a colle- 
giate course. His knowledge of the Latin and Greek, at the age 
of thirteen, was considered adequate to his admission into the 
Junior Class in Yale College. On account of his extreme youth 
he entered the Freshman Class, at that institution, in 1765. His 
thorough preparation, however, proved to be an injury ratherthan an 
advantage to himduring the first two years of the collegiate course, 
asit left him comparatively little to do, to accomplish the daily 
amount of study required of him. His amiability and vivacity of 
spirits, made him a favorite among his classmates, particularly 
those who loved sociality in college better than study. At the 
commencement of his junior year, heeding the advice of his ex- 
cellent tutor, he thoroughly cuanged his desultory course, applying 
himself ever after, with the closest attention. 5 

He graduated in the summer of 1769 with equal honor with the 
valedictorian of his class, who was his superior only in point of 
age. So great was the enthusiasm with which he devoted him- 
self to study during the last two years of college life, that he near- 
Jy ruined his eyesight. It was the occasion of great suffering to 
him through life. 

Dr. Dwight, soon after he graduated, commenced at the gram- 
mar school in New Haven, the employment of teaching, which was 
his principal occupation for life. Having passed two years in that 
situation with great success, at the age of nineteen he was chosen 
tutor in Yale College. During his tutorship, which he held for 
six years, Dr. Dwight gained the reputation of a disciplinarian and 
instructor of the highest order. Rhetoric and oratory, branches 
which had been hitherto greatly neglected in college, received by 
him special attention. He gave a course of lectures on the former 
subject, and taught the art of speaking by actual example on the 
stage. He carried his pupils, as many of them as chose, through 
the higher branches of mathematics, embracing the Principia of 
Newton, with which he was as familiar as with the alphabet. 

The great respect with which he was regarded by the students 
is shown in the fact, that even while he was tutor, they, as a body, 
drew up and signed a petition to be presented to the corporation, 
requesting that he might be chosen President of the College, as 
that office was about to be vacated. In the spring of 1777, Col- 
lege being broken up, in consequence of the Revolution, the sta- 
dents, with their respective tutors, repaired to places less exposed 
1o the inroads of the enemy. Dr. Dwight took a portion of them 
to Weathersfield. Inthe autumn of the same year he threw up 
his tutorship, and having been previously licensed as a preacher, 
was appointed Chaplain in the United States army. He joined 
General Putnam’s division at West Point, and continued in this 
office a little more than one year when he was obliged to resign it, 
on account of the death of his father, and return to Northampton 
to take charge of the bereaved family. 
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With the army he became a great favorite, particularly with 
the officers of distinction. General Washington admired him both 
for his talents and his usefulness in the army. Besides benefit- 
ting the soldiers in a religious point, he infuse ‘d ardor among them 
by his patriotic songs which were published and circulated through 
the country. The one commencing thus: 


Columbia ! Columbia ! to glory arise, 
The Queen of the world and Child of the Skies, 


was sufficient in itself to kindle enthusiusm ina soldier’s heart and 
urge him forw ard to victory. 

On repairing to Northampton his duties there became three- 
fold. He superintended the farm which belonged to his mother, 
preached on the Sabbath, and established a school in his native 
town, which acquire od great celebrity throughout the country. 
While a resident of Northampton he was twice a member of the 
Legislature at Boston, and was earnestly solicited by many to de- 
vote himself to public life. He refused the offer of becoming a 
member of the Continental Congress, and turned his attention to 
his clerical profession, which better accorded with his desire of do- 
ing good. 

In November, 1783, he was ordained pastor of a church in 
Fairfield, Connecticut, where he continued to preach till the year 
1795, when on the death of President Stiles, he was chosen to 
succeed him in the Presidency of Yale College. This was an 
era in the history of the institution. No man could have been 
better qualified for the station. More than twenty years before, 
he had shown himself eminently fitted to manage students 
in college, and he had now added to experience the dignity of age 
and had acquired a reputation which had spread over this country 
and a portion of Europe. At the time he came to the Presidency, 
Yale college was not in a flourishing condition. ‘There was a 
lack of funds to carry it forward successfully and the number of 
students was quite small. The college laws were anti-American, 
and ill adapted to the liberal spirit which should characterize free 
institutions. Infidelity prevailed to a great extent among the 
members of college, and had become alimost as popular as it was 
in the heart of France. A change, however, in each particular, 
was soon effected by the great abilitv of Dr. Dwight. His elo- 
quence before the Legislature was effective in procuring money 
from the State; his wide-spread popularity increased the number 
of students from one hundred to three hundred; hig force of ar- 
gument drove infidelity from the University ; his skill and judg- 
ment wrought out a code of laws which were both efficient and 
satisfactory in producing general harmony throughout the insti- 
tution. 

Previous to his accession to the office of President, there were 
great dissentions existing between the different classes, and an 
almost insurmountable distance between the officers of College and 
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the students. Freshmen were literally ‘‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’ for honorable seniors, while seniors themselves 
were treated more like school boys than like gentlemen. The 
new system of discipline, adopted by Dr. Dwight, banished this 
species of serfdom, and urbanity of manners became general among 
officers and students. 

As an instructor he was clear, thorough and practical. He did 
not confine himself to the text books used in college, but em- 
bellished his subject with emanations from his own genius. His 
anecdotes and illustrations, threw a charm around the most ab- 
struse and dry subjects, such as logic and metaphysics, which lured 
the student into admiration of them. He encouraged forensic 
discussion, by proposing questions upon which he often gave 
eloquent decisions, fortified by powerful argument. It is remark- 
ed by Professor Silliman that “‘ he discharged the duties of four 
offices, either of which is ordinarily considered as sufficient to en- 
gross the time and talents of one man. He was charged with the 
genera! superintendence and responsibility constituting the appro- 
priate duties of the Presidency ; he instructed the Senior class in 
their peculiar studies, but on a much more enlarged plan than his 
predecessors ; he voluntarily discharged to a great extent, the du- 
ties of a Professor of Belles Lettres and oratory; and was charged 
also with those of a Professor of Theology.”” The same writer re- 
marks that *‘ it was never any part of his plan merely to discharge 
his duty: he did it with his whole mind and heart; and thought 
nothing adequately done, till all was done that the case admitted 
of. Till the increase of professorships rendered it unnecessary, 
he heard the Senior class recite twice as often as had been cus- 
tomary, and on most occasions his recitations were of double the 
length that would have been required.” 

The amount of labor which he performed is truly astonishing. 
Besides teaching through the week, he also preached two sermons 
on each Sabbath. Writing, with him, seemed rather a relaxation 
than a burden. He could dictate to his amanuensis with freedom 
and at the same time be carrying on a cheerful train of conversa- 
tion with his friends. Owing to the weakness of his eyes he was 
obliged to refrain from reading as far as possible, and to employ 
others to read for him. Notwithstanding his manifold duties in 
College and the difficulties with which he was obliged to contend 
on account of his impaired sight, he was familiar with nearly every 
valuable publication, and left behind him writings, of his own, 
sufficient to fill twelve or more large octavo volumes. His vaca- 
tions were usually spent in travelling and the whole of his time 
was occupied in the closest observation and in a most useful man- 
ner. In fact not an hour passed, except the time for sleep, in 
which he did not give or receive some useful information. 

As an author, Dr. Dwight is favorably known, not only in Ame- 
rica but throughout Europe. His theological works are of stan- 
dard excellence, and probably the best which he wrote, as they 
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are more elaborately finished. His ‘‘ Travels” contain a vast 
amount of historic material, both interesting and useful. He de- 
scribes men and manners in an easy and agreeable style which 
always pleases. His poems, though perhaps not of the first order, 
are yet of great merit. His subjects are grave and stately, and 
treated with solemnity. The ‘ Conquest of Canaan,” written for 
the most part in his minority, was well spoken of by Cowper, who 
remarked in a letter toa friend in America, that he was highly 
entertained by reading it. The poems of Dr. Dwight would 
form an interesting volume, and doubtless well pay the pub- 
lisher for bringing them before the public in a neat form. 

Dr. Dwight was a man of fine social qualities, dignified bear- 
ing and graceful manners. He knew how to accommodate him- 
self to the various kinds of society in which he happened to be 
thrown. All who knew him respected and loved him. 

The death of Dr. Dwight, which occurred on the 11th of Janu- 
ary, 1817, was felt as a public calamity. The stores in New 
Haven were closed on the day of the funeral, and general sorrow 
prevailed throughout the country. All felt that not only a great 
but a good man had fallen, one whose influence for more than for- 
ty years had been potent in dissemiyating good and dispelling 
evil. He died as he had lived, calm and composed, leaving 


behind him the impress of his greatness and his goodness, to be 
reflected in others. 





A SONG FOR SPRING. 


BY LILY GRAHAM, 


Joy through all the happy woodlands! 
Joy upon the breezy hills! 

And amid the sunny meadows, 
Musical with dancing rills ; 

Joy among the merry singers, 
Rustling in the blossoming trees, 

Borne along the distant echoes, 
On the fresh rejoicing breeze. 


All the earth is clothed with beauty, 
Woven by the soft Spring rains ; 
All the air is filled with music, 
With the birds’ triumphant strains, 
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With the melody of waters, 

And the wild bee’s ceaseless hum, 
For the Winter hath departed, 

And the happy Spring hath come! 


Every tiny nook is peopled 
With a thousand living things, 
And the breeze is one low murmur, 
With the stir of busy wings ; 
There are robins in the orchard, 
There are swallows ’neath the eaves, 
And the little starling building 
Up among the rustling leaves. 


There are new nests ’mid the branches, 
There are fresh buds on each spray, 
And the forest’s changeful shadow, 
Groweth deeper day by day ; 
While the fair green grass is springing 
Where the snow-drift long hath laid, 
And the violet buds are hidden 
Deep within the quict glade. 


E’en amid the city dwellings, 
Where the shadows ever cling, 
Comes a “ glory and a blessing,” 
With the presence of the Spring. 
And the sweet and balmy zephyr, 
Sweeping in its freshness by, 
Beareth still a woodland murmur, 
That hath had no time to die. 


And at times above the noises, 

And the tramp of busy feet, 
Echo strains of forest-music, 

Bird-notes low and faintly sweet, 
Telling us the joyful tidings, 

That the brooks no more are dumb ,— 
That the Winter hath departed, 

And the happy Spring hath come! 
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THE PRINCESS, 
A Medley: by Atrrep Tennyson. Boston, 1848. 


Tennyson’s May Queen, wedded to Dempster’s music, has made 
the poet’s name familiar to everyone. His other writings are not 
as well known, at least in this country. ‘* The Princess,” his last, 
will, we trust, win for him a wider and greater reputation than he 
has yet gained. Though it cannot be ranked in the first class of 
poems, still it is full of beauties, both of thought and of expression ; 
and, what is still better, it contains a very excellent moral. 

It is written in blank verse; not the verse of Wordsworth, or of 
Cowper, or of Young, or of Milton; but one peculiar to our author. 
Aiming apparently at conciseness, he is sometimes obscure and 
often abrupt; somewhat as an English Tacitus might be. Thus 
it might puzzle one, fora moment, to understand the meaning of 
the following sentence: 

‘Dare we dream of that,’ I asked, 
‘ Which wrought us, as the workman and his work, 
That practice betters?’ ” 

Or the italicised words in this: 

Some cowled and some bare-headed, on they came, 
Their feet in flowers, her loveliest 

It often needs a reperusal of a sentence to comprehend its con- 
struction. Nominatives are at one end; verbs at another, if any- 
where ; and disjointed clauses perplex the reader. Yet with these 
blemishes there are many beautiful and melodious lines, showing 
the skillful artist—* jewels,” to use his own words, which will 

** On the forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever ”’ 

We hardly understand why the poem is called a medley. It isa 
single tale, with a short prologue, which by giving it the charac- 
ter of an extemporaneous effort of the fancy, excuses any little in- 
consistencies or anachronisms. A party of college students are 
spending a vacation with one of their number at his father’s coun- 
try seat. It isa holiday tothe tenants and they have filled the 
lawns. 

““ Babies rolled about 
Like tumbled fruit in grass ; and men and maids 
Arranged a country dance, and flew through light 
And shadow, while the twangling violin 
Struck up with Soldier-Laddie, and overhead 
The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise with bees and breeze from end to end.” 
The students with Lilia, their host’s sister, 
** A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her,” 


have assembled in the old Abbey ruins; and there, after some 
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careless chat, one of them is called upon fora story. He tells 
‘* The Princess,” making himself the fancied hero of the tale. 

A prince of a northern clime has been in boyhood betrothed to a 
southern princess. When the time for marriage arrives, ambassa- 
Jors bring tidings from her father that the princess loves to live 
alone, and will not wed. The prince, a lover upon report, with 
two friends, steals away from court, and goes to the southern king. 
From him he learns that the princess, under the teachings of two 
widows, Lady Blanche and Lady Psyche, has become a convert to 
what is termed in modern times, ‘* woman’s rights ;” 





** Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal to the man ;”’ 


and that to put this theory into practice, she has retired to a palace, 
where, excluding all men, she has established a University for 
maidens and made herself its head. The prince, made more 
ardent by difficulty, hastens, with his friends, to these academic 
halls, where are 


“ Prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, — 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair.” 


Disguised in female dress, they seek and gain admission, as 
pupils of Lady Psyche; and, after an interview with the proud and 
dignified Princess Ida, they take their places among the other 
pupils, who 


*€ Sat along the forms, like morning doves, 
That sun their milky bosoms on the thatch,” 


Lady Psyche proves to be the sister of Florian, one of the prince’s 
companions, and her sisterly eye soon pierces through the dis- 
guise. She is however, after much persuasion, prevailed upon 
to keep the secret, on condition that the three strangers will de- 
part on the morrow. Gladly accepting this condition, the mock- 
students stroll about the college until evening, and then assemble, 
with the others, for prayers in the Chapel ; 

“* While the great organ almost burst his pipes, 
Groaning for power, and rolling through the court, 
A long, melodious thunder to the sound 
Of solemn psalms and silver litanies, 
The work of Ida, to call down from Heaven 
A blessing on her labors for the world.” 
And here we pause for a moment to remark that the princess, 


in spite of her efforts seems not to have succeeded at all in trans- 
forming women into men. 


Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurrel, 


All the sciences and all the ologies will not satisfy a woman’s 
heart. For which we are thankful. The studious little witches 
in this manufactory of the new race of women, though “ gorged 
with knowledge,” stuffed with sciences and loaded with languages, 
were not contented with their wisdom. They 
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“ Murmured that their May 
Was passing : what was learning unto them ? 
They wished to marry ; they could rule a house: 
Men hated learned women.” 


Thus too, when one of them sings, the song is sad: 


‘* Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 


‘* Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings ouf friends up from the under world, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the vergc ; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more.” &c. 


The princess, however, is not one of these mourners for the 
flesh-potsof Egypt. She has “ an iron will, an axe-like edge, un- 
turnable”; and she uses her will right royally. Indeed were it 
not for a proud dignity, she would be a little of a vixen. As itis, 
she wishes that 

‘** this same mock-love, and this 
Mock-Hymen, were laid up like winter bats, 
Till all men grew to rate us at Our worth, 
Not vassals to be beat, nor pretty babes 
To be dandled, no, but living wills, and sphered 
Whole in ourselves and due to none.” 


But to return to the story: The next day proves the truth of 
the old maxim, én vino veritas. At supper, one of the companions 
of the prince, warmed with generous wine, volunteers a song, 
more suitable to the freedom which comes on when the table-cloth 
is removed, than to the wise and maiden society by which he is 
then surrounded. The secret is outat once. Amid the confusion 
which follows, the princess falls into the river and is rescued by 
the prince; for which kindness she is so far from thanking him, 
that she has him and his comrades hustled out of the gates by eight 
Amazonian termagants, “ daughters of the plough.” She would 
treat them more harshly still, for death is the penalty of an in- 
trusion like theirs; but in the meantime the father of the prince, 
fearing for his son’s safety, has invaded the territory of his brother 
king, taken him captive, and is now surrounding the University, 
demanding the restoration of the venturesome lover. 

But though the prince is thus free, still the question of his mar- 
riage with the princess remains unsettled. It is agreed at last 
to submit it to the trial of arms; and to this Ida herself consents. 
Fifty warriors on each side, led, the one band by the prince and 
his two companions, and the other by the three brothers of the 
princess, enter the lists for combat. The prize is Ida; the cause, 
‘“woman’s rights.” 

The party of the prince is vanquished ; he is lying half dead on 
the field; and the cause of woman has triumphed. But im that 
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triumph is hidden a defeat. Ida with her maidens comes down to 
the lists, to thank those who have fought for her. She sees the 
prince, pale, bloody and insensible, and on his neck her picture 
and a tress of her hair, which he has long worn. 


And understanding all the foolish work 
Of fancy, and the bitter close of all, 

Her iron will was broken in her mind ; 
Her noble heart was molten in her breast.” 


She is a woman, with all her pride and with all her foolish plans. 
She commands all the wounded, friend and foe, to be carried into 
the University, and dismisses the pupils until more quiet times. 
Ida and a few others remain to tend the helpless warriors. Need 
we tell the sequel? Need we say, that as Ida sits by the bedside 
of the prince during his long illness, and hears her name mutter- 
ed by him in delirium, she learns a sweeter and a better lesson 
than her University could have taught, with all its professors ? 


All 
Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 
And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love.” 


We leave our readers to imagine the rest: and ask them to read 
only one more quotation : 


‘* From earlier than I know, 
I loved the woman: he that doth not. lives 
A drowning life, besotted in sweet self, 
And pines in sad experience worse than death, 
Or keeps his winged affections clippel with crime. 
Yet there was one through whom I loved her, one 
Not learned, save in gracious houschold ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 
No Angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In Angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 
Who leoked all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Swayed to her from their orbits as they moved 
And girdled her with music. Happy he 
With such a mother! Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him.” 


Thus it always has been and always willbe. Disappointed old 
maids and women who are only beardless, petticoated men, may 
talk long and loudly of the equal rights and the independence of 
their sex. But in the heart of a true woman such theories have 
no place. ‘ Love will still be lord of all,” and in the love of the 
woman to the man, as in the love of man to his God, dependence 
is one of the sweetest ingredients. No woman ever loved a man 
without being more than willing to make his will her law. 
This willingness is a part of her disinterested, self-sacrificing na- 
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ture ; as truly now as in the days of the patient Griselda. The 

plans of the Princess Ida, and all similar plans, advocated by 

Fourierites, or by reformers of any other name, are false in theory 

and impossible in execution ; and none know this better than those 

whose pretended emancipation is by these plans to be accom-. 
plished. ; 

There is, we conceive, a false sentimentality on this subject, 
which is somewhat prevalent in these days. It is akin to that 
false benevolence which fears to take the life of the murderer, and 
which dabbles in sickly cant about the rights of labor. It shows 
itself in legislation, in what are called enactments to protect the 
property of married women. The old common law, which upon 
marriage gave the. wife’s property to her husband, is scouted, as 
being far behind the spirit of the age; and new systems are adopt- 
ed, which are intended to keep the property of the wife distinct 
from that of the husband and under her sole control. Yet that 
old common Jaw doctrine was based on a higher authority than hu- 
man legislation. It rested upon the divine command, “ they twain 
shall be one flesh.”” Following this command it treated husband 
and wife as one; one, as they should be, in property, in interest and 
in will. Hard as the rule might sometimes be, the end in view, 
the perfect union formed by the marriage contract, was too great 
a good to be sacrificed for occasional evils. Nous avons changé 
tout cela. A court, which took its rules from Pagan authority, 
first broke through the old principles; and legislation has com- 
pleted the work. Married women are protected. The wife’s in- 
terest is one thing, the husband’s is another. They are no longer 
one flesh. The wife owns stock in one steamboat company, and 
the husband owns stock in an opposition. At home she owns the 
spoons on the table, and the husband owns the knives and forks. 
‘The meat on the table is Aés, but the platter on which it lies is 
hers. He drives Azs horses before Aer carriage and drinks his wine 
out of her glasses—covers his floors with her carpets, and places 
his candles in her candlesticks. Meum and teum stand like a wall 
of separation between them. They are not even partners. He 
owns his property and she owns hers. She may share in his pros- 
perity, but she stands aloof from his adversity. Misfortune may 
overwhelm him, but she is safe. 

Now we have too much faith in womankind to believe that any 
woman, who is married to a man whom she loves, would ever de- 
sire a separation of interests. She would willingly share his pros- 
perity, and more willingly still his adversity. It would be no 
pleasure to her to see him suffering from storms, while she was se- 
cure. She would know no meum towards him; but would gladly 
sacrifice for him her property, as she would herself. Depend- 
ence on him would be a greater happiness than any independence 
could be. 

In fact, whatever be the pretence, it is not for the protection of 
the wife, but of the husband, that laws such as these to which we 
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have alluded, are enacted. It is the husband who fears that in 
the misfortunes of business his property may be lost, and who 
wishes to have somewhere a fund which no creditor can touch. 
Knowing that no law can take away his influence over his wife, 
and that whatever is hers in name will generally be Aés in fact, he 
welcomes any law, the effect of which is to make a part of his pro- 
perty safe against loss. It is to this, that we owe our modern le- 
gislation for the protection of the property of married women. 

But however this may be, we cannot but believe that such le- 
gislation is fundamentally wrong. We must think that it tends 
to weaken and degrade the marriage tie—to change it from a un- 
ion to one into a contract between two—to waken conflicting inter- 
ests between those whose wishes should be, not harmonious, but 
the same Nearly allthe trouble and contention in the world grow 
out of property and questions connected with it; and it has al- 
ways been one source of peace and happiness in the marriage con- 
tract, that generally between the parties to that contract no such 
questions could arise. There, at least, law and litigation could 
not penetrate. But now, in every family, this legislation has 
sown a fruitful seed of discord. The seed may not always take 
root. In some instances it may find no soil; in others affection 
may choke its growth. But we fear that too often it will spring 
up and bear sharp thorns. If in any instance it does not, it will 
be because woman, in her confiding spirit, will render the enact- 
ment, so far as she is concerned, a dead letter—because she will 
in fact yield up the control of her property to her husband, who 
will thus become the ostensible owner of that to which his credi- 
tors can never have any claim. But there always will be Kates 
and Petruchios; and that will indeed be a happy fireside where 
they meet, when even the bond of common pecuniary interests 
has been sundered. 

The error of such legislation lies in assuming that the happi- 
ness of the marriage bond arises from dollars and cents. False as 
this assumption is in regard to any situation in life, it is still more 
thoroughly false in regard to this relation. Happiness here must 
come from the harmony of the parties. Jt can come from no other 
source. Wealth cannot purchase it; poverty need not want it. 
Unity of interests and wishes are its pre-requisites. Without 
these no marriage settlements or wholesale legislation can secure 
the happiness of the wife; with them, such settlements and such 
legislation are useless, or may serve to introduce dissension and 
misery where otherwise harmony and happiness would prevail. 
The wife of the humble day laborer, who is wedded to his fortunes 
as well as to himself, whose lot it is to struggle with him against 
poverty, to share with him his distress, and to feel with him the 
pinchings of want, is more truly that help-meet, which God in- 
tended woman should be to man, than she is, who, in her sepa- 
rate affluence, is secure against the misfortunes which may meet 
and crush her husband. ‘For better or for worse” is, and should 
be, the vow. 
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We would not be mistaken. We would not render in any res- 
pect the happiness and comfort of the wife less secure. No one 
can desire, less than we do, to see woman either the drudge of man, 
or the mere instrument of his pleasures. We gladly acknowledge 
her end to be far higher and far nobler than this. She should be 
his loved and loving companion, doubling his joys and dividing 
his sorrows, trusting to his affection, confiding in his wisdom, and 
seeking her happiness in her perfect union with him. We dread 
any change which shall disturb this union, and shall recognize 
the existence of separate interests in the married couple; and we 
believe that, if the common law ever deserved the appellation of 
“the perfection of human wisdom,” it was when it laid down and 
strictly enforced the principle, that, ‘* the husband and his wife be 
but one person in the law.” 

In our digression we have quite lost sight of the princess. We 
must return for a parting word. The story ends where we left it. 
The reader must fancy for himself how happily in after years the 
prince and princess lived together; and how her wild follies serv- 
ed as food for merry laughter. The University, we presume, was 
never re-opened; and the vines which grew about it, left to na- 
ture’s training, twisted themselves about sturdy trees, and mock- 
ed the wisdom which would have made them depend on their 
own support. 
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Hark! I hear the song of birds, 
Their evening melody, 

Softer than the softest words 
Of human minstrelsy. 


I hear the gently wooing breeze, 
Now floating calmly by, 

And, far amid the waving trees 
In sweetest cadence die. 


And yonder far expands the scene 
Where evening cheers the sight. 

And smiles through all the valleys green 
And on the mountain height. 
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On, on, thou little laughing brook, 
Through yonder cavern wind: 

And on thee ever let me look 
When I am sad in mind, 


ae 


Seat 
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Yon river ! let it ever glide 

Through meadow and through shade, 
As now it laves the mountain side 

And loses in the glade. 


How dismal is yon mountain wild, 
Where the eagle only hides ; 
Dismal yet grand those gray rocks piled 


SS 


Upon its lofty sides. 





loge ha 


But there is beauty in the lake, 
With woody hills around, 

Whose sky-reflecting waves awake 
A joy within profound. 


— 


And peace is on its silent flood 
That never ebbs nor flows ; 

Thas shielded by the circling wood 
From every wind that blows. 


. ——e 





: 


Here will I spend the passing hour 
Within this lovely place ; 
Where gloom but lends a softer power 


To every smiling grace. 


And here I’ll breathe the rich perfume 
Which floats upon the air, 

And lose among the thicket’s bloom 
My every anxious care. 


New Haven, 
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CLASSIC VAGARIES. 


NO. IX. 


A ROMAN GARDEN. 


It is Spring, indeed, at Rome. It was in the latter part of 
February that the farmer began to plough and the west wind to 
blow. Before the vernal equinox in March, the same vivifying 
air had fluttered the tender blades of many early plants, and now 
it shakes the green folds of mature verdure over our heads. You 
spoke in raptures of the trees which skirt Pompey’s Piazza as we 
passed it, and from time to time have started at the beauty of the 
myrtles and plane-trees and bays along the streets. Why have 
we no elms to cast their gothic shades here, or light and airy pop- 
lars? Why must exotic shade-trees, or those whose shape is 
quaint and approaching the artificial, alone be dignified in Rome 
with the name of “ czty-trees”? (For I only tell you a literal 
truth, when I sav that this name is as distinctive here, as “ forest- 
trees” or “ fruit-trees” can be elsewhere.) But hasten along! I 
surely need not ask you twice, at this season—when even those, 
who are blindest to the charms of the natural world, are catching 
some inspiration from such auroral bursts of glory as flooded the 
world an hour ago, and from such crimson sunsets as we saw yes- 
terday as we stood on the Esquiline Hill; from the slopes and 
plains of trembling emerald all around us; from panoramic views 
of freshening forests and polished streams, and from the endless 
vicissitudes of beauty in the world of flowers—to accompany me 
this morning to a Roman Garden. 

I can take you to many in the city itself. We are now standing 
in the Field of Mars, and you can, without moving, see the Hill 
of Gardens yonder; distinguished by the family monument of the 
Domitii, which crowns it, and beneath which sleeps the dust of 
Nero anc his Corinthian mistress. You might be somewhat dis- 
appointed were you to visit it in expectation of finding any great 
show of vegetable magnificence. But there is a plenty of gardens 
in Rome, besides those on the “ Hill,” although they have not 
always been known here. In early times, they were only culti- 
vated in the country, where even kings deigned to till the ground. 
It was in his country garden that Tarquin the Proud, received an 
inquisitive message from his hopeful son, who wished to know what 
to do to keep the people of Gabii in allegiance. Tarquin answer- 

18 
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ed not in words, but, pacing along his garden walks, struck off with 
his staff the heads of the tallest poppies. The hint was sufficient, 
Next day, the heads of the principal citizens of Gabii rolled on the 
ground. 

But in later times, thanks to Epicurus, who invented the luxury, 
we have had gardens in Rome. Pliny remarks, that, before the 
days of that great philosopher, it was not customary to live in the 
country within the city walls. ‘ But latterly” he continues in 
another place, “the rabble of Rome offered daily to the eye, in 
their very windows, models of gardens.” By these he means the 
small conservatories, which even the poor people of the city enjoy- 
ed within the walls of their own dwellings, until a municipal regu- 
lation cut off all such pleasant prospects by ordering that houses 
shall be joined together in blocks: a regulation which the indig- 
nant Pliny calls “a robbery of a vast number of citizens.” 

I said there were other gardens in Rome. There are those, 
which Julius Cesar generously gave, during his dictatorship, to 
the people of Rome, at the same time when he authorized the dis. 
tribution of money among the populace. It was one of his most 
popular acts, and those gardens were to him a part of his road to 
power. ‘They still bear his name and the fine residences, built by 
the nobility in their vicinity, make these the most aristocratic 
neighborhood in Rome. Exhibitions, free to the public, of what- 
ever is marvellous and amusing, are given there also, so that the 
Gardens of Cesar are really a Roman Vauxhall, without tickets of 
admission. Nero’s Gardens, next to his palace, although generally 
closed, have also been thrown open to the public occasionally. In 
fact, on the night, when the cruel emperor set Rome on fire, one of 
his benevolent tricks—to which he resorted largely in order to 
misdirect suspicion—was to fit up here some rude sheds for the poor 
people, who were rendered houseless by the conflagration. The 
trick, like all the rest, failed. In these gardens also, he made fire- 
works of living Christians,* whom he was punishing as the authors 
of the arson. This trick also proved useless. We certainly have 
no desire to study natural beauty in Nero’s Gardens. 

On the other side of Nero’s Palace are the Gardens of Mecenas, 
built on the site of a paupers’ burying ground, and full of pleasant 
and fresh associations as of green lawns and bright flowers. If] 
remember rightly, these fell into the hands of Tiberius, after the 
death of Mecenas. But it was before this, that the great historian 
and miser, Sallust, had begun to try to rival the splendor of the 
great patron of literature, by expending the proceeds of his rapaci- 
ties in fine houses and grounds and furniture. I think, judging 
from present appearances, that his gardens—which after descend- 
ing to his grandson, have passed into royal hands—must have been 
fully as fine as those of Maecenas. Seneca’s were also magnifi- 
cent, for they were bought with the wealth amassed while he was 


* See “‘ Classic Vagaries,” No. v. 
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a favorite of Nero; but alas! after the favor of that despot had 
made the philosopher rich enough to.be enyied, a secret order from 
royalty led to his murder, and his gardens became the property of 
his kingly assassin. Nero has made these his own private park. 

Besides all these, there are the gardens of Servilius, where the 
emperor Vitellius once lay sick for a long time: which fact reminds 
me that, during the civil war between this prince and Vespasian, 
the partisans of the former mounted the high stone wall around 
Sallust’s Gardens and withstood, with various missiles, the attacks 
of their foes, until they were dislodged by a charge of cavalry. 

There are also the gardens of Lucullus, perhaps the most cele- 
brated, once, of any which I have mentioned. When they came 
into the possession of the consul Asiaticus, they excited the cupi- 
dity of Claudius as much as did Naboth’s vineyard the covetous- 
ness of Ahab. The result was that Asiaticus was, like Naboth, 
doomed to be persecuted to the death. He committed suicide, by 
severing large veins in his body, and left his grounds to his em- 

eror. But to Claudius they proved, as they ought to have done, 
a field of blood. It was in them, that his adulterous wife, Messal- 
lina,—unable, in spite of the urgent solicitations of her old mother, 
through nervous weakness, to commit suicide,—fell by an order, ex- 
torted from her imbecile and reluctant husband, under the dagger 
of a soldier. 

You can visit, if you please, the gardens of the widow of Tullus, 
arich old paralytic, who died a few days ago, leaving a young, 
beautiful and benevolent woman—long jeered at for her union to 
so old and helpless a mate—in possession of several fine country 
seats and houses in the city. She is, just at present, the heroine 
of Roman gossip. One of the gardens she owns was bought one 
day during the life-time of Tullus, and before night, the old na- 
bob had drawn elegant and ancient statues, marbles and monu- 
ments enough out of his barns and lumber-rooms, to adorn every 
corner in the whole of those extensive grounds. 

Some of the pleasantest gardens, after all, are those of Julus 
Martial, a relation of the poet, who calls them “ more charming 
than those of the Hesperides.” They are perched on the very 
summit of the Janiculum, reposing in part along its fine slopes. 
As disappointed office-seekers usually retire to their gardens, one 
of that class could hardly select a fitter spot for musing on past 
honors and the ingratitude of Rome, than this. He might stand in 
the pure atmosphere of the rounded top of the Janiculum, and see 
almost the whole city. If we takea short walk, we shall be able 
to catch a glimpse of Martial’s grotesque villa, the delicate spires 
of which seem to prick the sky. Were you there, you would see 
below you the whole of the ‘seven lordly hills” on which the 
great city is built and take in all Rome at a glance; as well as 
the heights of Alba and Tusculum, which lie beyond. Just below 
you, you would see wagons rolling along the Flaminian way; 
and yet so far below, that you could scarcely hear the rumbling of 
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the wheels. Almost under you, seemingly, would be the yellow 
Tiber, where it dashes through the bridge Mulvius—the ponte 
Molle—and bears on its “ sacred” bosom vessels of every clime. 
Yet you would be so far above it, as to hear very faintly the loud 
orders of the captains, the monotonous song of the row-master, 
giving time to the oarsmen, or the shrill heave-yo of the bargemen, 
who are dragging their boats up stream by means of ropes. 

But as our object is to visit a garden, not for the sake of the 
prospect it affords, but to inspect its internal arrangements, I pro- 
pose that we start at once for Tuscany, and seek out Pliny’s most 
charming villa: for he owns four, all in the Campagna di Roma, 
not very far from the city; one at Tusculum, one at Tivoli and 
one at Preneste. One hundred and fifty miles are soon passed 
over in the barque of fancy, and we are now in front of the Tuscan 
country-seat. 

We are standing in the middle of a wide plain, surrounded by 
an amphitheatre; such an amphitheatre, however, according 
to Pliny, ‘tas can be erected by nature alone.” High moun- 
tains, crowded from summit to base with forests, are sloping 
towards us on every side. On them you can find large quan- 
tities and every variety of game. Occasionally, there are seen 
amid the dense underwood, smooth, alluvial hills, whose soil 
is as fertile as the plains below, and as free from stones. At 
the bottom of these eminences is a complete circle of vineyards, 
woven together into a continuous arbor, and bordered with low 
shrubs. Then you have the plains and the meadow-ground; the 
latter filled with the trefoil and other herbs, and flowers and buds, 
looking as soft and fresh as if new ones were starting up every 
moment. Nota marsh blots the view any where, for the Tiber 
drains the whole surface of the country. Far behind you, Jost in 
the clouds, are the Apennines. In short, the landscape seems, as 
if this were laid out under the eye of an artist, with so much ex- 
actness and variety and effect is the whole prospect arranged. 

We will not enter the villa to-day. Hereafter, we may explore 
its many buildings; its courts, where fountains are playing and 
trees growing in the middle of the dwelling; its bath-rooms and 
chambers; its studios and closets—too beautiful almost to admit 
of a credible description. At present, we will for a moment stand 
here, on the south side (which is the principal front of the main 
building,) and observe the scene. We have reaily been insensibly 
ascending; for, although the villa stands at the foot of a hill, it 
commands an extensive view below as well as around it. 

Just behind us is the close portico, or piazza, divided into apart. 
ments and admirably adapted for coolness and quiet. As we stand 
on the terrace, we observe that the plats are bordered with box and 
modelled into various forms. Various plants and flowers adorn it, 
but it seems to me that the upper terrace of Pliny’s Laurentine 
grounds, completely carpeted over with violets, is the more beauti- 
ful of the twain. But there are some violets here; the white vio- 
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let—the earliest child of Flora—and another of true ianthine hue, 
the well-known purple-and-gold blossom, whose modest beauty is 
appreciated the world over. 

The terrace terminates in a gentle slope, which to you, I know, 
presents a grotesque appearance, and you will smile still more 
when I tell you that this is what the Romans call “ landscape- 

ardening.”* The box is fancifully trimmed into shapes of animals, 
which correspond to each other on each side of the walk. We 
step between vegetable lions, and vegetable ships and vegetable 
birds. A wilder exhibition of false taste cannot be conceived, and 
yet to trim or “‘ shave” (as the Romans call it) the graceful natural 
shapes of trees and shrubs into these monstrous representations, is 
the principal work of the Roman Gardener. Let us burry away 
from the scene—for which we are indebted, I believe, to the in- 
yentive genius of Marius, the friend of Cicero and Julius Cesar. 

At the foot of the slope is a lawn of acanthus, a mossy carpet, so 
soft, that we may, with Pliny, call it ‘almost Ziguid.” This is 
hedged abuut with evergreens, upon which the gardener’s shears 
have wrought their owtré and ridiculous handiwork, Outside of 
this is the “‘carriage-way,” or a broad, smooth, circular walk, 
which encloses a round hedge of box and low shrubs. A high 
stone wall surrounds the whole; and this is covered with box, 
which is shorn into a short verdant slope, descending to the very 
ground ; entirely “relieving” the abruptness of the tall barricade. 
Beyond this wall lies the garden proper. 

As we pass through the opening, the whole of the “ race- 
ground”—as the Romans denominate the upper part of their gar- 
dens—bursts upon the view. It is completely surrounded with 
plane-trees, the tallest and straightest of Roman shade-trees. 
Their broad deep-colored leaves cast a most refreshing shade, and 
their column-like trunks, (wreathed with masses of silver leaved 
ivy—“the beard of Jupiter’—which, clinging from bough to 
bough, binds rich festoons all around the area,) seem clothed in 
royal robes. Did you ever walk among shadows more cool and 
deep? No wonder, that it is hither the Roman brings his flagon, 
in the heat of the day, to drink his Falernian and take his siesta. 
These are such trees as Hortensius *‘ watered” with wine, teach- 
ing them, Pliny says, to love liquor. This was done as one of 
those expensive delusions for which Hortensius and Lucullus have 
always been noted. You remember the altercation of Crassus and 
Domitius, about their respective extravagances. The plane-tree 
figured in that debate. ‘‘ Which,” exclaimed Crassus, “ is the 
most luxurious; for me to buy ten marble columns for $3,000, or 
for you to pay $70,000 for ten little shade-trees?”’ Xerxes be- 
came so enamored of a plane, that, when it withered, he had a 
gilded representation of it carved, to console himself for its death. 

When the plane-tree is thus wreathed with ivy, it is said to be 








* ‘* Landscape gardening” is an exact translation of '‘ topiaria,” sc. ars. 
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“ married,” and the modern comparison of woman’s nature to the 
climbing plant is, therefore, only an old one reversed. Clear and 
forcible is that poetic fancy of Horace, wherein he calls the ivy 
“wanton and ambitious.” How steadily and firmly it creeps up 
ward, taking advantage of seeming obstacles to farther its progress? 
and how lasciviously it strays from tree to tree, clasping the new 
love as tightly asthe old. It is, you know, sacred to Bacchus, and 
significantly so. For the habitual love of wine is always invad- 
ing higher and higher qualities of its victim, until, having chained 
his senses, it wreathes itself about the summit of his intellect and 
the loftiest beauties of his character, and brings all to the garth. 
And yet, how insidiously and lovingly it mounts, and how, for the 
time, it seems to add fresh charms to that which itembraces? And 
then, when it has crushed its victim, how hale and strong it still 
remains, rioting on the mouldering and rotting ruin it has made? 
Truly there is much deep meaning under these ancient lies of 
gods and goddesses. 

But let us look around us. Between these bay-trees are box- 
trees, which, as you have already decided in your own mind, are 
special favorites with Roman horticulturists, on account of their 
plasticity under the shears. Just behind this grove is a second 
row of bay-trees; the wondrous bay, to gain a sprig of which, 
many a peril has been met, many a fearful task has been under- 
taken; many a crime and many a glorious act perpetrated and 
achieved. The imagination of the Romans makes Franklin’s in- 
vention superfluous here, for they believe that the bay-tree isa 
conductor of the electric fluid. Tiberius carried the superstition 
so far during his life, as to wear a bay-wreath to protect him 
against the lightning of heaven. 

But the regular appearance of the “carriage way,” or rather 
“race-course,” is broken at the farther end. The two lines of 
trees sweep off into semi-circles, and instead of the airy planes, 
we see, skirting the path, the “ black and funeral cypress.” Who 
can look at its dark branches and thick shade, and be surprised 
that twigs of it should be strewn on the bier and borne by the fu- 
neral train to the pyre? or that it should be planted in cemeteries? 
But the Roman custom has a deeper meaning. They have a tra- 
dition that if the cypress is cut down, nothing will ever spring from 
its root. As the popular belief is that there is no hope beyond the 
grave, the tree is a suitable emblem of their ideas of death. But 
how inappropriate to Christian burials would the cypress be! None 
but amaranthine plants should be scattered where bodies are “* sown 
in corruption, to be raised in incorruption.” You are familiar, per- 
haps, with Horace’s meaning stanza on the vanity of life, address- 
ed to one who has not only wealth and the means of enjoyment, 
but worth and virtue besides. ‘‘ Piety will not arrest unconquera- 
ble death,” says the poet; “* but | 


‘* Thy costly grounds must all be left ; 
Of home and wife thou must be reft ; 
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None of the trees thou plantest, friend, 
Shall follow thee, when life is o’er, 

Save the black cypress, which shall bend 
Above thy grave, and deck thy door.” 


But look! how bright the contrast between the cypress grove 
and the spot it encloses. This is really a labyrinth of roses! A 
plot of ground, laid out in circular form and intersected with de- 
vious paths, apparently running every where, is completely over- 
grown with varieties of the queen of flowers. Ah! i never can 
see a rose without an emotion. Even the iron-tempered Roman 
loves it and calls it the fairest of the floral tribe. Nay! he loves 
all flowers. Has he not deified a woman only to be Flora, the 
goddess of flowers? And does he not celebrate his flower-feast in 
her honor every year? Virgil loved them, and describes them 
con amore. Cicero draws many choice images from the flower- 

ople, and cultivated them with his own hands. Tibullus and 
Secastion confess in many places their admiration of the 


*€ Stars, which in earth’s firmament do shine.” 


Ovid knew all about them, and perhaps rivals Virgil in describing 
them. Call to mind his narrative of the ‘ Rape of Proserpine,” 
which, as Cicero said in one of his most elegant orations, Roman 
school-boys were taught to believe happened on the island of Sici- 
ly, near the grove of Enna. The great orator thus pictures the 
spot. ‘It is an elevated place, lofty, I may say; on the top of 
which the ground is levelled into a smooth plain, crossed with pe- 
rennial streams. On every side, the ascent is abrupt and rugged. 
But upon it are lakes and numerous groves, and the most brilliant 
flowers at every season of the year.” We will let Ovid describe 
the scene: 


‘* It was a valley, shady, lonely: 

Its wondrous silence broken only 

By silvery tinklings from the fountain, 
Which tumbled down the neighboring mountain, 
And scattered showers of pearly spray 
Upon the grass, the livelong day ; 

And there the earth’s delicious breast 

Was painted, like a gorgeous vest, 

With countless flowers, which softly shone 
In every hue to nature known ; 

She saw them, as, with naked feet, 

She danced along that meadow sweet, 
And cried in voice of silvery measure, 

‘ Come, maidens, seize the flowery treasure.’ 
Beguiled with this, their trivial spoil, 

Each toils too fast to feel the toil. 

Some into baskets crowd the blossoms, 
Some fill their laps and some, their bosoms. 
One gathers marigolds; one treads 

Among the matted violet-beds ; 

One, stopping in her girlish talk, 

Breaks with her maids the poppy’s stalk, 
The hyacinth arrested some, 
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And amaranths of endless bloom. 
Spurge-olive, thyme and marjoram 

Into their laps the spoilers cram ; 

But most the queenly roses claim, 

While some choose hee without a name,* 
But Proserpine prefers a share 

Of crocuses and lilies fair, 

And, seeking these, she rambles on 

Until she finds herself—alone.” 


You know what happened then. The grim king of the shades 
had soon after made her queen of a realm, which was any thing 
but a “ flowery kingdom.” 

But we must return to the thicket of roses. You see around 
you every variety of them. Sacred as they are to the goddess 
of beauty, they are as various as beauty itself. Here is a kind, 
of which you have often heard; transplanted hither from the ro- 
saries of Pestum. Its hue is of the deepest crimson and its fra- 
gtance is penetrating. The color of the rose, you know, is here be- 
lieved to have been originally white and miraculously changed 
to its present prevailing tinge. The question is discussed in those 
beautiful lines of the Anthology: 


** What gives the rose its crimson hue? 
Ah! laughing Cupid, either you 

Your merry smile upon it threw ; 

Or else, perhaps, Aurora fair 

Plucked one rich tress of purple hair 
And tinged the rose with beauty rare ; 


Or trickling blood, by Venus shed, 
When, caught upon its thorns, she bled, 
Has left its stain of ruby red.” 


Here are other red rosesof the choicest kinds; although I can 
show you nothing, which will surpass what Propertius aptly calls 
“‘the victorious roses of odorous Pestum.”’ Here is the rose of 
Preneste, celebrated also for filberts; of Campania, productive of 
wine and earthen ware; of Trachyn; of Tibur, the country resi- 
dence of Horace; of Tusculum, where Cicero and Pliny have both 
built beautiful villas. Here, too, is the white rose of Alabanda, 
which, like that of Pestum, bears twice a year. Here is the 
sweet-briar, also, which the Romans call the dog-rose. 

You may have no idea of the extent, to which the rose is a fa- 
vorite among the Romans. They cultivate it in all their gardens. 
They strew their tables with it at their feasts. They make with 
it both essences and oils. They flavor and perfume wine with it. 
They stuff cushions and couches with it. Beds of roses are no 
fiction at Rome. They stitch roses together and bind them in 
wreaths around their heads. They sprinkle corpses and graves 
with them. It is even common to leave a legacy of money in trust 


* The Latins had no dead language to fall back upon, for incomprehensible 
names in botany. 
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to a friend or townsman, to provide a yearly “‘ feast of roses” at 
the tomb of the testator. Then in Spring or Fall, or both, but 
most commonly in May, friends of the departed 


** Bring flowers, young flowers” 
5 b] b=] 


to his grave and partake of a banquet there, leaving wreaths upon 
the tomb. Tibullus once sang thus: 
‘* Some aged friend shall bring to mind 
The love I bore him—deep and holy— 


And chains of freshest roses bind, 
When in the dust I slumber lowly.” 


As for the custom of tying garlands around the head at revels, 
it is universally practiced, under the impression that it cools the 
brain and either mitigates or retards intoxication. These garlands 
are usually of red and white roses mixed, sometimes with the ad- 
dition of lilies and parsley. Horace, no doubt, often shouted, 


‘* Bring hither wine and perfumed oils and flowers— 
The flowers, too short-lived, of the pleasant rose ;” 


and Propertius echoed the sentiment: 


** The sparkling banquet shall my table deck 
While wreaths of roses wander down my neck ;” 


and Ovid added: 


** The shining board is hidden under roses.” 


One of Cleopatra’s tricks on the delicious Anthony, was the placing 
on his head, during one of their sumptuous tete-a-tetes, a wreath 
of roses, steeped in narcotic drugs. ‘The Roman lover often sallies 
out, slightly intoxicated and crowned with roses, to serenade his 
mistress. In short, the revel and the rose are inseparable. Nero, 
you recollect, was wont to compel his favorites to give public 
banquets, at which all the low women of Rome served as table 
attendants. The distribution of roses, at one of these, to the 
guests, costs the host somewhat more than $120,000, if Suetoni- 
us is to be believed. 

Verres, the plunderer of Sicily, was particularly fond of roses. 
He travelled ina litter, borne by eight persons. Through the in- 
terstices of his cushions gleamed the red leaves of Maltese roses. 
A wreath of roses was around his head; a necklace of roses thrown 
over his shoulders; a bag of the finest net-work, full of roses, tied 
just under his nose. Thus he received the municipal officers of 
the various towns through which ‘he passed. 

The rose forms a subject of comparison, to which the Roman 
poets are very fond of resorting. ‘* Let her lips and breath match 
the roses of Pestum,” says Martial, of his heroine. ‘ To live 
among roses,” means in Rome, as you would infer, to live in vo- 
juptuous delight. As roses and lilies are generally seen growing 
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a posoned in Roman gardens, there is peculiar force to the univer. 
sal comparison of blushes and roses. This accounts for Virgil's 
strange but exquisite expression : 


“ The —_ shame stole o’er her conscious face, 
As ’mid their own fair lilies roses glow.” 


The similitude of an English poet, 

‘* Her cheeks were lilies dipped in wine,” 
is reversed by Propertius: 

‘* Like rose-leaves swimming in pure milk.” 


But one of the most ludicrous metaphors ever known, is made use 
of by Claudian, who is only providentially saved from extrava- 
gance in every line he writes. He is describing a lady scratch- 
ing her head and compasses the idea by portraying her as 


‘* Combing her tresses with her rosy thumb !” 


To be finished in the next number,] 


AN INCIDENT AT SEA, 


Upon the wide Atlantic 
The sun of April shone, 

Alone in the whole hemi phere, 
Our ship stole slowly on: 

The wind just breathed, old Ocean slept, 
His deep breast scarcely stirred, 

The ripple on the vessel’s side 
Was all the sound we heard ; 

For not to slacken sheet or sail 
The mariners were called, 

And death, who hovered round our bark, 
Even their rough hearts appalled: 

In fever he had tracked our path, 
Upon the viewless air ; 

And now, although invisible, 
We felt that he was there: 

Unthought of save from storm and wave, 
He waited for his hour, 

When sternly he aroused him from 
The hiding of his power: 

Full half a score within his grasp, 
Already prostrate lay, 

The boldest spoke in words of dread, 
The rest looked their dismay. 
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But long before he came in might 
We watched his gentler pace,— 

A stripling from green Erin’s isle, 
With wan and haggard face, 

CamefFith his mother and his sire, 
By penury exiled, 

In hope to find a home and bread 
In the far western wild: 

Yet even hope had died amid 
The stifling prison hold, 

Where pent-up wretches sink beneath 
Discomforts manifold ; 

And now he prayed the Merciful 
Would hasten his release, 

And longed to lay him down and sleep 
Where the weary are at peace. 

He had his wish. The flame expired 
That flickered in his breast, 

And its last flash seemed one of joy, 
As welcoming his rest! 

The fervid daughters of his land, 
Around his lowly bed, 

Raised loud the wail of coronach, 
And wept upon the dead ; 

But the mother who had watched him as 
She saw him wasting lie, 

Was bowed by sleeplessness and woe, 
And had not strength to ery: 

Her task fulfilled, her hope extinct, 
She sunk beside him there, — 

Her spirit, worn by misery, 
Was broken by despair! 

All night she lay unconsciously : 
Her breathing but revealed 

That still she lived, till morning dawn 
The fount of tears unsealed. 

But mourning on the ocean wave, 
With pestilence around, 

Must not endure in outward show,— 
The wasted corse was bound 

Within the shroud where it had lain, 
And to the vessel’s side 

Was borne. The mother followed it, 
All weakness she denied, 

Her heart was nerved so desperately! 
A monument she stood, 

So pale, so rigid, as she gazed 
Upon the swelling flood: 
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The plank was placed, the crowd were mute ; 
Hush! glides the sheeted clay, 

A sullen plunge, and then the corse 
Sinks from our sight away! 

Oh! God, what piercing cry was that! 
Burst is the mother’s heart! 

With that last shriek her spirit fled: 
That spirit would not part 

From him she loved in feebleness 
Even better than in bloom ; 

And now together they repose 
Within one watery tomb! 

The day of their departure was 
The first of our affright ; 

They left us with the fever-plague 
To struggle as we might ; 

And many a soul in that tall ship, 
Before she furled her sail, 

The son and mother following, 
Left me to tell this tale. 





A FEW PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF DR. ALEXANDRE VINET. 


BY L’A, 


During the summer of 1846, I spent several weeks in the Can- 
ton of Vaud, and a considerable portion of that time, at Lausanne 
itself. The academy was then in session, and Dr. Vinet, who had 
been retained in his professorship, alone of all his early colleagues, 
was giving daily lectures on French literature. 

These lectures took place in the hall of the academy, before 
breakfast, and notwithstanding this latter somewhat untoward cit 
cumstance, drew a full audience of students, and frequently of the 
citizens and strangers also. The reputation of the doctor was 
European. He had been titled by the University of Berlin, an in- 
stitution whose diploma is coveted by every literary aspirant of 
Europe, as a sort of letter-patent to the regard of his contemporaries 
and posterity—coveted by almost every man but Vinet himself. 
At Paris, his opinion in politics, philosophy, as well as in litera- 
ture, was always received with the deepest respect. He was 
one of the few thinkers of our day. And at home too, the “ pro- 
phet” had “honor.” Amid the contumely and personal insults 
heaped upon the evangelical Christians—the Momiers—by their 
enemies of the establishment, Dr. Vinet passed untouched. His 
amiability, his profound humility, his well-known love of peace, 
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secured him not only the forbearance, but the affection of all par- 
ties. And so, asI first remarked, when his fellow-professors of the 
new persuasion were ejected sans ceremonie from their professorial 
chairs, he was retained by, I believe, the unanimous vote of the 
appointing powers. — 

The Doctor’s subject was a congenial one. He had long before 
written works of greater or less importance upon it. It afforded a 
wide field for the exercise of his subtle analytic abilities and that 
display of the imaginative and the eloquent, which he possessed 
alike in a most remarkable degree. His sarcasm too, was terrible. 
When discussing the literature and the philosophy—if philosophy 
it may be called—of Voltaire and his associates, he gave loose 
reins to this dangerous power, and really, it seems hardly extrava- 
gant to say, that he victimized Voltaire himself. Voltaire’s wit 
was indeed overwhelming, but not always from intrinsic forcee—as 
with those geniuses of the dinner-table, whose hits are infallible, 
because they have the laugh on their own side. It happened not 
seldom during a lecture that the students dropped their pens in de- 
spair at following Vinet, in his condensed and rapid train of thought. 
Brilliant allusions flashed out here and there; comparisons the 
most unexpected, yet of an aptness withal, which elevated them to 
the highest form of wit. Then he would open a slow and steady 
stream of eloquence, gradually increasing in force and rapidity, 
till it became a very torrent. 

This eloquence was genuine—it lay, as Webster says, “in the 
man, inthe subject.” The lecturer’s delivery could furnish it with 
no embellishments. Those brilliant lies of gesture and tone and 
well-adjusted pause, were never called in play. The Doctor’s 
personal appearance was not remarkably attractive. You might 
see him, any morning before the lecture, rapidly pacing the square 
of the Academy, with hands clasped behind his back, the long fin- 
gers interlaced, a Ja treélle, and with eyes fixed upon the ground. 
He was very tall and very slim, and wore a very ambiguous bottle- 
green coat—neither a frock-coat nor an overcoat—a distressingly 
ambiguous coat. His shoulders had the true student stoop, as if 
the yoke of application had ridden them since infancy. His face 
was long, with high, heavy cheek-bones, sunken eyes and the 
complexion of a Mohawk. His mouth resembled, in shape and 
general expression, that of Henry Clay. 

When the Doctor entered the lecture-room, he looked neither to 
right nor left, but made for the pulpit, as if impelled thither by 
some invisible and irresistible force. After a few moments spent 
in silent prayer, he drew forth the manuscript, and still sit- 
ting, recapitulated the discourse of the previous day and entered 
on the subject in hand. His enunciation was distinct, though 
always more or less rapid. His gestures were rare; rare in more 
senses than one—occasionally somewhat amusing. As he became 
excited in his subject, he forgot the manuscript before him and 
shut his eyes, now and then peeping at his audience through the 
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eye-lashes. His broad mouth widened fearfully; the long, deep 
lines of his countenance were contorted into all imaginable forms, 
and with his lank forefinger laid beside his nose, and slidin 
slowly up and down, the whole presented an exhibition of such 
perfect self-satisfaction as was irresistibly contagious. 

Dr. Vinet’s style of poerenns contained nothing peculiarly wor- 
thy of remark. His eloquence was often impassioned, himself as 
well as his audience being almost invariably wrought up to weep- 
ing. He was of course forbidden the use of the solinel dansien 
and in the summer of 1846, the seceders from the establishment, 
had not yet secured themselves a building for worship. They as- 
sembled in private houses, and in some parts of the Canton of Vaud, 
were denied even this poor privilege. At Lausanne, however, this 
blind, disgraceful course of persecution had been suspended, and 
whenever it was announced among the members of the secession, 
that Dr. Vinet was about to preach, the other reunions were desert- 
ed. But it was rarely known beforehand, when or where he pro- 
posed to hold forth. His humility, which certainly surpassed that 
of any man f ever knew, was the sole cause of this. He was un- 
willing to foster the spirit of personal pride in his own “ deceitful” 
heart, or lay the stumbling-block in the road of others. His ser- 
mon on Human Glory contrasted with that which cometh of God 
only, is a most faithful embodiment of his own principles. One 
hardly dares read it twice. 

One day, before the commencement of a lecture, the students 
placed a wreath of flowers above his pulpit, as a compliment to 
their old and esteemed professor. The professor heard of it before 
entering, and quietly suggested that it be removed, refusing, till 
then, to take his seat. 

He underwent almost incessant bodily suffering ; at times, of the 
most severe kind. That disease so common with sedentary men, 
the dreadful gravel, had fastened on him, at a comparatively early 
age. It threw him occasionally into utter torture, till he writhed 
in his very chair, before the class, His son—his only son—was 
incurably, and almost totally deaf and afflicted, in addition, with a 
difficulty of speech. His pecuniary means were limited. But he 
was patient and prayerful. From this great alembic of bodily and 
spiritual affliction, he came forth purified and brightened. His 
character furnished the rarest combination of talents and humility, 
that one may meet with inacentury. His disregard of human ap- 
probation amounted almost to a fault. Vanity, like laziness, is a 
universal and original sin; but with the world, its sinfulness lies 
rather in its exhibition by its possessor, than its existence within. 
It disgusts every body, because every body has more or less of it, 
himself. Dr. Vinet possessed as little of this dangerous ingredient 
as any man—perhaps none at all. 


** Diogenes his lantern needs no more, 
A modest man is found—the search is o’er !” 


On my return to Switzerland from the south, in the spring of 
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47, I found the friends of the evangelical church, in deep anxiety 
regarding the health of Dr. Vinet. He was reported to be failing, 
day by day, and at length, the news arrived of his decease, on the 
first morning—if my memory serves me—of the month of a 
It was the signal for general grief, not only to the religious world 
but to the literary, throughout Europe. 


THE HYMN OF NIGHT. 


{From the French of Lamartine.] 


Day dies along thy hills 

Oh! Earth, where my steps languish! 

When shall you, my eyes, when shall you, alas! 
Hail the divine splendors 

Of the day which never dies? 


Are they open for darkness, 
These altered looks of day? 
Why do they pass by turns, 
From its brightness, to thy funeral shades, oh Night? 


My soul is not yet weary 

Of admiring the work of the Lord, 

The kindling raptures of this bosom that adores it, 
Had not wasted my heart! 


God of day! God of night! God of every hour! 

Let me take flight upon the fires of the sun! 

Whither goes this rosy cloud toward the west? 

It is going to veil the threshold of thy holy dwelling, 

Where the eye knows neither night nor sleep, 

These fields of the firmament shaded by night, 

Still are they beautiful to the eye of hope ; 

My God! in its solitudes my eye finds and follows 
The wonders of thy presence! 


These shining choirs that thy finger alone conducts, 

These oceans of blue where their crowd rushes forth, 

This star that appears, this star that flies, 

I understand them, Lord, every thing sings, every thing teaches me 
That the abyss is overwhelmed by thy magnificence, 

That the heavens are alive, and that thy providence 

Fills with its virtue all that it has produced— 

These waves of gold, of azure, of light, 
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These misty worlds that the eye cannot count, 
Oh! my God! they are the dust 
That rises beneath thy steps! 


Ye nights! unroll in silence 

The leaves of the book of the skies ; 

Ye stars! move in unison 

In your harmonious paths ; 

During these solemn hours, 

Ye winds, fold your wings! 

Earth, stifle your echoes! 

Spread thy billows upon the shore, oh! sea, 


And quiet the images of the God who has given thee thy waves. 


Know ye his name? 

Nature joins in vain her hundred voices, 
Star murmurs to star: 

What God imposed our laws upon us? 
Wave asks of wave: 

Who is he that curbs us? 

The thunderbolt says to the north wind, 

Dost thou know how thy God is named? 
But the stars, earth and man 
Cannot speak his name, 


How narrow are thy temples, Lord, for my soul: 
Fall, ye powerless walls, fall ; 

Let me see this heaven that ye hide from me! 
Divine Architect! thy domes are of flame: 

How narrow are thy temples, Lord, for my soul! 


Behold the temple where thou dwellest' 

Under the vault of the firmament 

Thou rekindlest these rapid fires 

By their eternal motion, 

All these creations of thy word, 

Balanced on their double pole, 

Float upon the bosom of thy brightness, 

And from the heavens where their fires grow pale 
They reflect upon our globe, fires borrowed from thee! 


The ocean sports 

At the feet of its king ; 

The north wind shakes 

Its wings with fright ; 

The thunderbolt praises thee 

And fights for thee ; 

The lightning, the tempest 
Crown thy head with a triple ray ; 
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The morning admires thee ; 
The day breathes of thee ; 
The night sighs for thee, 
And the earth expires with love at thy name. 


And I, te praise thee, God of suns, what am I? 
An atom in immensity, 
A moment in eternity, 

A shadow that passes and is no more; 
Canst thou hear me without a miracle? 
Ah! thy goodness is a miracle! 


I am nothing, Lord, but thirst after Thee consumes me; 
Man is nothingness, but this nothingness adores thee, 
He rises by his love ; 
Thou canst not scorn the insect that honors thee, 
Thou canst not repel this voice that implores thee, 
And that, towards thy divine abode, 
When the shadows flee away, 
Rises with the morning, 
At evening still sighs, 
And rises again with the day. 


Yes, in these fields of azure that thy glory overflows, 
Where thy thunder wars, 
Where thou watchest over me, 
These accents, these sighs, vivified by faith, 
Shall seek, from star to star, a God who answers me, 
And from echo to echo, like voices on the wave, 
Rolling from world to world, 
Resound even to thee. 





MARSCHALK MANOR. 


The old man treadeth wearily, 
Wearily down the hill; 

But the old man prateth cheerily, 
Prateth cheerily still. 


CHAPTER FOURTH, 


Showeth forth when and where my journey came to an end. 


In such a wild manner I rode off, every few minutes shouting 
and yelling at the top of my voice, until I began seriously to think 
that I must be insane. Had any one chanced to pass by, he would 
certainly have entertained a like opinion of me, but it was for- 
tunately too late for such an encounter. I was alone, with only 
the bright moon to look down upon and watch me. 


19 
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How I longed to plunge in among scenes which before I had 
regarded with the most bitter animosity! The glorious Hudson 
sparkled so joyously in the moonlight, that it would have been a 
delightful task, I thought, to dive down into its depths; though 
not a day before, asingle drop would have sent a chilling shudder 
through and through my imagination-racked frame. And the 
surrounding mountains I now would have loved to climb, though 
before, 1 had always hugged myself close, nor ever trusted my 
person near their rugged sides, for fear of the moist vapors which 
each morning rolled down into the valleys below. And while | 
admired and shouted, and enjoyed the south wind playing in my 
thin white locks, old Ruby still pranced onwards towards the city, 

At length, however, my ardor somewhat cooled down, and it 
occured to me that it was not the most expedient thing in the 
world to travel all night. If my excited feelings forbade sleep, 
Ruby at least stood in need of rest. He had a journey of forty 
miles before him, and certainly was not of such a temperament as 
to be able to counterbalance fatigue by admiration of passing 
scenery. I therefore looked around for some spot of shelter, 
There was no house near, nor did I know when I might be likely 
to encounter one, but upon turning down a narrow lane which 
crossed the road, I found a very snug little retreat furnished by 
nature herself. : 

It consisted of a large weather-beaten mass of granite, sur- 
rounded by closely-knit clumps of flowering locusts. ‘To one of 
these trees I tied Ruby, giving him such a slack rope that he 
could easily lie down or eat, as suited his pleasure, and then [ 
climbed nimbly to the level top of the granite rock, and stretched 
myself at full length upon it. 

In spite of my unusual excitement, I soon fell fast asleep, nor 
awoke until the morning was far advanced. No one had as yet 
passed by, for my horse, whose seemingly lonely situation would 
inevitably have excited surprise, if not suspicion, had any one 
chanced to see him, was lazily standing up and tearing off the 
long grass, unconscious of any recent foreign interference. And 
while | yet lay upon the rock and listened to the slight buzzing of 
the bees, as they swarmed around and plunged into the bright 
locust flowers overhead, serious thoughts of the propriety of re- 
turning home occurred to me. 

Not that by any means I intended to abandon my design of 
proceeding to New-York. Far from it! I yet felt assured, that 
among the families which composed the city, I could discover 
some who would have common tastes and kindred associations 
with myself. 

But doubts occurred concerning the feasibility of my present 
mode of making the journey. The excitement under which I had 
set out the night before had vanished. I now regarded in its 
proper light, that indefinable impression with which I had 
awakened from sleep. I felt that it was not the prompting of any 
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unseen visitant, but merely one of those chance ideas, which 
frequently come to a depressed mind, and are so often made the 
basis of superstitious fancies. 

Ruby’s gentle whinneying now aroused me¥rom my recumbent 
position, and mounting upon his back, ] slowly plodded back to 
the main road. And still I reflected upon my hasty course with 
some self-anger. If it were necessary to go to New-York, why 
had I allowed my transient excitement to beguile me into the 
foolish course of starting off at midnight, when, by waiting until 
the next morning, any passing steamer would have taken me to 
the city, with much less trouble and risk to health? I determined 
to turn back, ease poor Claes of his anxiety as to my fate, and 
then take a more regular and safe departure. 

But how little do we sometimes keep our resolutions! When I 

ained the main road, a brown stone staring me full in the face 
showed forth, that it was 25 miles to New-York, and thus told me, 
to my great surprise, that I had already made nearly half the re- 

uired distance. ‘The temptation to proceed became irresistible. 
All my old feelings floated over me. I imagined that I.saw the 
Island city in the distance before me, crowded with hundreds of 
lofty steeples, environed with forests of lightly rigged ships. 

“Courage, Marschalk!” I exclaimed, turning Ruby to the 
southward. ‘Tis now as easy to advance as to recede. And 
what fear of sickness need you have, when you have already slept 
upon an exposed rock, with the night dew falling around you, and 
et have experienced no twitch or spasm of pain ?”. 

And before that evening, Ruby, tired and foaming, bore me 
safely into the heart of the city, where, having my purse with me, 
I was enabled to provide for both horse and self in the very best 
manner. 


CHAPTER FIFTH, 


Showeth forth a single incident, together with sundry reflections connected 
therewith. 


For three days I wandered through the long streets, marking 
each interesting feature of the increasing city, and wondering at 
the unlooked for changes which every where met my eye. And 
upon the last day, the sight of a gilded weathercock recalled a 
well known building to my mind, and with eager steps I hurried 
towards the Middle Church, as one hastens to meet a long absent 
friend. 

‘Surely there must be some strange mistake here,” I said, 
seeing that crowds were constantly entering or departing. ‘‘ Or 
have the men of the present generation so improved, that the 
observances of Sunday are not enough to satisfy their thirsty souls, 
but each week day must also have its allotted service? My boy, 
who holds forth to day?” 

My question was addressed to a youth who stood lingering at 
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the gate. It met with but little courtesy, for a harsh deridin 
laugh was the only answer, and I was forced to turn to anotner 
person. . 

“ What attracts this unusual gathering, my friend?” 

* Southern mail!” he responded, as he hurried quickly past. 

‘** Steamer!” answered another, to whom [ directed the same 
question. 

Wondering at these incomprehensible replies, and despairing of 
obtaining proper information through any other means than my 
own inspection, I entered the church. In the next moment the 
mystery stood revealed. 

‘Shade of former days! And have there been found men who 
were willing to part with this time-honored building for mammon? 
Are there those who enjoy the respect which birth and talent 
always command, and yet can sell their ancestors’ graves for 
money? Shame on this generation !” 

I retreated and walked around the desecrated building. Per. 
ceiving that many of the old vaults were yet untouched, I climbed 
over the railing which separated me from them, and strolled be- 
tween the flat tablets. On them, 1 read many an honored name, 
and I thought with bitterness of soul, how the descendants of the 
men who lay there were daily coming and going, and never 
casting one glance towards their family tombs, or giving one 
thought to aught save gain. 

And while | stood there musing, the iron entrance to the yard 
was thrown open, and I noticed that a hearse and its attendant 
train of carriages had stoped outside. Bearers, clothed in white 
scarfs, brought forward a coffin and placed it at the side of an open 
tomb; mourners followed and gathered around; a slight crowd of 
idle spectators collected ;—and there, within a few paces of world- 
liness, was a burial service read and a corse committed to its 
resting place. 

The rites were soon over: the mourners entered the carriages 
and were driven home; the driver mounted his hearse, quickened 
his horse into a brisk canter, and went off singing ;—and still | 
remained, buried in my own sombre reflections. 

‘‘ A strange contrast this!” said some one close at my elbow. 

I turned quickly, and noticed a little portly man, with a most 
benignant expression of countenance, who had lingered behind 
the rest of the spectators, and now, from some feelings of fellow- 
ship, ventured to address me. 

‘A strange contrast this!” he repeated. ‘I never miss attend- 
ing one of these funerals now so unfrequent. They do not present 
any particular charm to me. Indeed I believe it is quite the re- 
verse. It pains me to see the heartlessness with which many of 
our old and worthy citizens are hurried out of sight and forgotten. 
And, as one of the past age, I feel it my duty to give my presence 
at every such scene. May others from the same principle some 

day honor my dust with their presence !”” 
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The little man possessed such a rosy youthful countenance, with 
such a jocund pleasant expression to it, which, in spite of the 
solemnity of his remarks, would occasionally peep out, that I 
repeated in some surprise: 

* One of the past age!” 

“Yes, for as such I consider myself,” he responded. ‘In per- 
fect health and not yet sixty, this statement may surprise you, but 
I speak not of my body. That will challenge comparison with 
the weakened frame of many a modern youth. But in all my 
sympathies, I am of the days gone-by.” 

"Then you do not favor modern improvements and innovations, 
but like myself sigh for the gentle simplicity of our ancestors,” I 
remarked. 

“To be sure, though I am not as some, such an old dead stick 
of the past, as not to see any good in the present. There are 
many respects in which the present generation has improved upon 
that which went before.” 

“True,” I said. “But still, however these may claim our 
admiration, the spirit of the past may withhold our ove from them.” 

“Exactly so,” was the response. ‘ As—to instance your idea— 
we see this city daily growing more and more beautiful. We 
behold perfect palaces springing up on every side. We see 
granite and marble taking the place of common brick. We find 
the most elegant adornments of architecture, perfect in beauty of 
workmanship and proportion of form, usurping the ground once 
covered by mansions which would appear clumsy to the eye of 
modern taste. And we are constrained to acknowledge that all 
this is a great improvement.” 

“Well?” 

“As you say, these changes do not gain our dove with our ad- 
miration. We look upon the past with thoughts of affection, and 
we would prefer for ourselves the lowly clumsy habitations of our 
fathers. Is it not so?” 

“ Truly so,” I answered. 

“Thus our own agreeable associations change deformity into 
beauty, and as we grow grayer and grayer, we still cling to our 
cherished opinons, and good-humoredly Jet the world laugh at us, 
if it will. And we will not grumble at the rising generation be- 
cause it differs from us, but will charitably remember, that it has 
not old recollections to sour a zeal for improvement.” 

I again assented, and my companion continued. 

“Yet I cannot let the subject escape me, without expressing 
my displeasure at some things which have marke’. the course of 
the last few years. No generation should be so hurried away by 
zeal as to obliterate old traditionary landmarks. Let all raise 
their palaces and proudly compare them with the humbler habita- 
tions of other days, yet relics of historical importance should not 
be removed or changed from their original uses, for mere con- 
venience or access of wealth. I will refer to this old building as 
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an instance,” said the little man, looking up thoughtfully at the 
gilded weathercock, ‘* Here were once heard words of truth from 
the lips of men who have long passed from us, but who are grate- 
fully remembered by many, as honored patriarchs of Colonial 
times. Here knelt the great and noble Washington, and here 
many a patriot soul prayed with him for success to the able cause 
of independence. And here many a soldier of the Revolution 
wasted his life away in cruel imprisonment, which alone would 
seem to consecrate the building with sufficient interest to preserve 
it from the attacks of Vandalism. And now, all these proud recol- 
lections are almost destroyed by a most sacrilegious act. That 
gold might be saved, the idle searcher after news is allowed to 
trample over the spot where Washington worshipped, and where 
his suffering troops poured forth their last sighs in prayer for his 
success.” 

‘It is so, and shame upon the men who have done this deed!” 
I exclaimed, catching my companion’s enthusiasm, and then, 
stretching forth my hand, I added ; 

‘** Sir, we are men of kindred sentiment, and since such so sel- 
dom meet together in this altered city, we should not part without 
a further acquaintance. My name is Byvank Marschalk.” 

*“Of Marschalk Manor?” he hastily enquired, seizing my hand 
in his. 

“The same.” 

“Up the Hudson among the Highlands?” 

“ Ves.” 

““Good God! And is it really so? To his dying day, Antony 
Van Noortstrandt will bless the time he met you. Why sir, our 
fathers were not unknown to each other. Many atime have I 
heard mine speak of his valued friend Marschalk, and how he 
once visited him at his Manor, and how they sat and smoked and 
told their wondrous tales to each other. The good Saint Nicholas 
be praised that I] have encountered you!” 

“The good Saint can claim but little praise, I fear,” I observed, 
and then proceeded to tell him how I was induced to visit the city, 
at all of which narrative he laughed heartily. 

* And IJ, like you, am left alone!” he muttered, after a few 
more congratulations had passed between us. ‘ My parents are 
gone; I never had brother or sister; I am the last of my family.” 

“Then come with me to the old Manor-House, and, as our 
fathers did, so we will sit and tell our several histories.” 

He needed little persuasion, but almost from the first said ; 

“T accept your proposal as freely as it was offered. But you 
must first stay with me for a few days. I have no relations of 
whom to take leave, to be sure. They all sleep in the quiet church- 
yard. But business, which has kept me in the city when I would 
much rather have been ranging the fields, must claim some little 
attention before I can accompany you.” 

He took my arm in his and I walked with him to his house. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH, 


Showeth forth my return to the Manor-House. 


Two days I remained with my friend, during which time we 
visited every part of the great city. And between my admiration 
of the present and veneration of the past, my mind was so com- 
letely beset with conflicting emotions, that I ardently longed to get 
back to my Manor-House, where I might spend my days in less 
exciting occupations. 

Towards the end of the second day, while I was sitting with 
Antony in his parlor, he suddenly burst forth into a loud laugh, 
and pushing his newspaper towards me, pointed out a particular 
paragraph for my perusal. My amusement upon reading it was 
as great as his, but somewhat mingled with alarm. Here is the 
notice. 


INFORMATION WANTED, 


Concerning the whereabouts of Byvank Marschalk of Marschalk- 
Manor, who left his house upon the 17th and has not since been 
heard from. It is supposed that he was seized with sudden de- 
rangement, as he was seen to depart late at night, contrary to the 
advice of an old family servant, and without making the slightest 
preparations for an absence of any length. Any one bringing in- 
formation concerning him shall be liberally recompensed, and if— 
as is feared—he has committed suicide, a large reward will be paid 
for the recovery of his body. 

Then followed an accurate and lengthy description of my per- 
son, and the whole was signed by one of the town officers of the 
village of Cold-Spring. 

“Vastly pleasant, all this!” I remarked. ‘ But still the affair 
is likely to be attended with some inconveniences. I can imagine 
how poor Claes must have waited until the next day in doleful 
expectation of my reappearance, and then, becoming too much 
alarmed to remain any longer inactive, roused up the whole town 
to hunt for my luckless body. Then consider how every idle 
vagabond within the circle of ten miles must have trampled 
through my fields and trimmed out my hedges, in hopes of finding 
me, and thereby gaining a nice little fund for six months coming 
dissipation. And how many times do you suppose that my fish- 
ponds have been dragged, and my well drained, for the same 
purpose? It is quite time that I returned to my estate, in order to 
put a stop to such summary proceedings.” 

“We will set out tc-morrow if you wish,” said Van Noortstrandt. 
“But you must be cautious how you approach your Manor,” he 
added, an inexpressibly funny twinkle gleaming in his eyes. 
“ Ten to one, that if you are recognized within five miles of Cold- 
Spring, you will be set upon by a crowd of ignorant rascals, 
dragged from your horse, bound hand and foot, and carried home 
in triumph, all your remostrances and explanations being received 
as so many evidences of an unsettled state of mind. 
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I verily believe that Antony would have enjoyed sucha scene as 
an excellent joke, but to me it appeared in a very different light, 
“ Stranger mistakes than that have happened,” was my lugubrious 
reflection. 

However, no such interruption was destined to await us. We 
travelled on horseback, and after eight hours easy riding, drew 
near my estate. And as we turned a corner of the road and saw 
the old yellow house before us, I could not restrain my glee, while 
Van Noortstrandt clapped his hands with delight. 

**T like the looks of your place amazingly, Marschalk,” he said. 
**T never was in one of these old family mansions, with its em- 
battled gables and small irregular windows, but what I felt at 
home immediately.” 

“Which I expect you to do now, for I intend to keep you near 
me for many a month to come,” was my answer. 

And as I spoke, we turned into the broad gateway, and beheld 
Claes walking up and down the gravel walk, scratching his head, 
and probably forming an hundred absurd conjectures as to my 
fate. P 

The noise of our horses’ hoofs awakened him from his dark 
revery, and he hobbled towards us with a quicker pace than | 
should have supposed him capable of exerting. 

How he for some time obstinately persisted in believing that ] 
was insane, and that Antony had somehow caught me skulking in 
the woods and was now bringing me home to be placed behind 
bars and locks ;—and how, when I began to be angry at his per- 
versity, he suddenly agreed to acknowledge my sanity, and certi- 
fied his happiness by many an awkward caper ;—and how, for a 
long time, he tried to laugh, but for the life of him could do 
nothing but cry ;—all this would have afforded great enjoyment to 
a disinterested spectator, but Van Noortstrandt and myself had 
other things to thing of, and quickly hurried on to the house. And 
every few minutes during the rest of the day, the old negro would 
leave his tasks, present himself before me, feast his eyes upon the 
evidences of my identity, grin his satisfaction, and disappear, 
without having said a single word. 

Antony now ran from room to room, expressing his delight at 
all he saw, with the most enthusiastic eulogiums. But particularly 
the library claimed his admiration. Here he could not remain 
satisfied until he had handled every thing some twenty times. 
And here I discovered a new trait in my friend, which was to take 
the exact dimensions of every article which ever came in his way. 
Drawing a jointed rule from his pocket, he proceeded to measure 
the extent and breadth of every antler, then ascertained the length 
of the little cannon, embracing it all the while as though it was a 
living friend, afterwards sounded the depth of a huge family punch 
bowl, which stood above my book case, and indeed, allowed 
nothing in the whole room to escape from an application of the 
little ivory instrument. And all this he seemed to do from mere 
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habit, for he always forgot the required dimensions, as soon as 
ascertained. 

I now drew Antony’s attention to my family portraits, of which 
I am very proud, and, as I think justly, for how few in the present 
day can show, by any other proof than the usual inference gained 
from an observation of the laws of nature, that they have ever 
had any ancestors at all ? 

“Observe this full léngth portrait, representing a young man 
in the prime of life. He leans upon the scabbard of his sword, 
and is dressed in the costume which distinguished the citizen 
soldier in the days of Stuyvesant. [t is the portrait of Balthazar 
Marschalk, whose history I may perhaps some day relate to you. 

“ Tell me now, my friend.” 

“Nay, it is too long a history—Now turn and see a portrait 
painted at a later period, the negro plot. An old man sitting at 
his table, reading. The painting, unlike most of my others, is | 
coarse and stiff, but the family crest painted darkly in one corner, 
a custom which prevailed very extensively at one time, shows its 
antiquity, and consequently, to my mind, its value.” 

“ To be sure.” 

“Here is the wife of the last, though her portrait was taken, as 
you perceive, when she was a fair maiden, unacquainted with the 
baneful influence of old age. This is my favorite of the whole 
collection. Could there be, think you, an attitude of more com- 
bined grace and dignity, or a finer exhibition of artistical coloring? 
She is portrayed as gentle and affable, and yet as one who would 
insensibly command respectful homage from all around her.” 

“True,” said Van Noortstrandt. 

“Now let me direct your attention to the period when the 
province, which had been lost under the rule of Stuyvesant, once 
more and for the last time, came into the possession of Holland. 
A full length figure, holding an open letter in the right hand. 
’Tis my name-sake, Byvank Marschalk.” 

“Was not Byvank a-favorite name in your family ?” 

“It was. It was borne by no fewer than four in a direct line, 
though all have not their likenesses perpetuated. But to this 
picture. For a display of grace and dignity, to my mind it 
almost equals the one I have just showed you.” 

“T am no judge of the arts,” Van Noortstrandt remarked. 
“Yet there is something in these portraits which most sensibly 
impresses me with pleasant feelings.” 

‘Here are many portraits of lesser size and more careless 
execution, but all valuable tome. There is Nicholas Marschalk 
who figured slightly in the Revolution, and is therefore taken in a 
costume semi-military, semi-civil. Here is Emmetje, his wife, paint- 
ed when in the decline of life. On the other side 1 can show you 
Johannes Marschalk, who, having been addicted to field sports, is 
represented with dog and musket. And there is Carl, who, having 
never read a book in his life, chose to be represented as poring 
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intently over a huge quarto. Every family has its black sheep; 
and, with regard for the honor of the line, I must say that Carl 
was a complete unmitigated dunce.” 

“T once had some family portraits, but where they are now, I 
cannot directly say,”” Antony remarked. 

‘Look them up, my friend. Spare neither time nor money in 
collecting them again. They will give you much quiet pleasure 
through life, and prove a most valuable bequest to your heirs at 
your death, 

“* My heirs! And who are they?” Antony muttered. 

I felt that I had unwittingly touched upon a tender chord, but 
my friend did not require a very long time to recover himself, for 
when I looked around ‘again, I found him trying on a long waist- 
coat and cocked hat, and filling a beautiful pipe of rare workman- 
ship, preparatory to smoking it. But J withheld his hand. 

“Permit me to refuse you that gratification. That pipe was 
last smoked by Washington himself, during a short stay which he 
once made at my Manor-House, and no other lips have been per- 
mitted to touch it since then.” 

Van Noortstrandt put down the pipe with a sigh, and recom- 
pensed himself with another survey of my collection. 

“A marvellous cabinet, Marschalk! Would that I were situ- 
ated as you are, with nothing to do from morning till night, except 
to sit in that great carved arm-chair and read. In truth it must be 
a most happy lot.” 

With playful force I pushed my friend into the chair and held 
him down, until he had promised to stay with me for many a 
coming month. 

[To be continued. | 


LEGENDS OF 1689-90. 


—_—— 


BY MISS GODDARD, 


FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW. 


The name of Alexander Glen, yet lives in history, though him- 
self and his appertainings, have long since crumbled to dust. He 
is well known as having been one of ‘ the most considerable men” 
of Schenectady, in early times; and, coupled with his fame as a 
citizen, is his account of his remarkable escape, during the horrors 
of the massacre, together with his successful interference for his 
family and friends. 

We are told that his house stood on the opposite side of the 
river from Schenectady, and that consequently, during the night it 
was overlooked by the main body of the French and their savage 
allies. 
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Legendary surmisings, assure us that late in the afternoon, as 
he was proceeding homewards, after a day of toil, he discovered 
footprints upon the snow, too much resembling the impression of a 
moccasin to be mistaken. His first inclination was, to return to 
the gate of the town and warn the sentinels of suspected danger. 
His further reflections, however, suggested the probability that 
some friendly Indians, a number of whom were in town, had been 
upon, or across the river; and, satisfied that the season was too 
inclement to admit of protracted journeying, eventually concluded 
that his suspicions were unfounded, and continued his walk home- 
ward. 

It was, however, impossible to rid his mind entirely of his first 
impression. He had seen similar footprints often, yet no similar 
thoughts had been suggested. For months the town had enjoyed 
a sense of comparative security. Knowing of no enemies nearer 
than Canada, and well assured of the effeminacy of the French 
commanders, they entertained no dread of a surprise. Indeed, no 
attack had been made, as they had been informed, upon the adja- 
cent settlements, and what occasion had they for fear? Scouts 
had been sent out, and returned with favorable reports; small 
companies of Indians had come to town and been hospitably-en- 
tertained ; in fact, some were still with them, depending entirely 
upon citizen charity for the supply of their daily necessities. Judg- 
ing from appearances, there were no grounds for suspicion, and 
Alexander Glen, forbore, like a prudent man, the expression of 
his unfounded surmisings. 

As he approached his dwelling, he paused and looked back upon 
thetown. An almost irresistible impulse impelled him even then to 
return, and he retraced his steps to the river side. The blue smoke 
curled up toward heaven, mingling with fleecy clouds, the hum of 
business had ceased, and his Dutch compeers and friends were 
quietly seated by their blazing firesides. If he returned, he had 
no reasons to offer for his impressions—though he half believed 
them to possess the force of presentiments—and if mistaken in 
their prompting, would expose himself to the jeers of his towns- 
men. 

His fear of ridicule influenced his better judgment, and he 
quickly entered his own dwelling, seeking to forget his impres- 
sions in the amusements of the social circle. 

Night closed in; the broad fireplace, piled by unstinted hands, 
presented its cheerful blaze, defying the cold threats of the winter 
wind which whispered in hollow tones through the leafless forest. 

The bright glare within did not prevent Alexander Glen from 
discerning in the distance the brilliant hearth-stones of his neigh- 
bors, and a half reproachful feeling stole over him, as he reflected 
upon what might chance to befal them. 

As the hour for retiring approached, the family drew nearer to 
each other, and joined.in sacred worship. With a fervent earnest- 
ness of spirit did this disturbed man, beseech the divine interposi 
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tion in behalf of their defenceless settlement; a petition to which 
every heart present responded its fervent Amen ! 

One after another, the family retired to rest—until all, save Mr, 
Glen, were in the embraces of oblivious sleep. Still restless and 
wakeful, he continued to pace the floor, pausing every now and 
then to listen to the sounds without. So passed hour by hour, till 
midnight. At once upon the air came the war whoop, and the 
shrieks of the affrighted citizens. The torch of the incendiary had 
already lighted several dwellings, and as the broad glare shot 
heavenward, disclosed the shadows of the fiendish savages, danc- 
ing in hideous glee around the still quivering bodies of their 
slaughtered victims. 

Transfixed with horror, it was long ere he collected his shattered 
energies, sufficiently to apprehend the danger of his family. 

Hastily rousing them, scarcely allowing them time to prepare 
for exposure to an intensely cold atmosphere, he led them in safety 
to a cave near by, returning several times to procure articles of 
clothing to prevent them from perishing with cold. Havingsecured 
their safety, amid the entreaties of his wife and children, he left 
them to watch the progress of the sacking of the town, reproaching 
himself meanwhile, most bitterly for having resisted, what he now 
felt to be a spiritual presentiment of evil, vouchsafed him, to ena- 
ble him to become, in point of fact, their savior. 

Too late to aid, he could only lament his stupid folly. As the 
morning dawned, he was discovered and pursued. Entering the 
place where his family were secreted, and having already made 
preparations for defence, he was able to keep his foes at bay. 
While stoutly contending for the defence of his family, a messen- 
ger arrived from the French Commander, summoning him to sur- 
render, with a tender of personal safety. Trusting to the sincerity 
of the proffer, he ventured to accompany the messenger to the 
town and to his great joy recognized in the commander, one whom 
he had formerly protected, when in the power of the Indians, and 
who, remembering his benefactor, repaid his obligations, by caus- 
ing his family to be undisturbed, and also liberating many of his 
personal friends. Through a long life, Mr. Glen continued to re- 

proach himself for his heedless disregard of the Foor PRINTS IN THE 
sNow. 
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BY H, SANFORD. 





Among the many romantic traditions which we find in the 
Ancient Mythology, none is more strikingly beautiful than that in 
which is related the compassion of Hope to,mankind. War and 
pestilence had strode over the whole earth, while at their approach 
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all the genial goddesses had fled. Hope alone remained, and its 
brilliant rays streamed far into the future, opening to view the 
bright and sunny times soon to dispel the fearful darkness which 
brooded over the whole world. This fable, beautiful in itself, has 
also a moral which ’twere well that all should study. 

The human mind is continually looking forward to future hap- 
piness. The dreamy past has fled like a tale that is told and then 
forgotten. Memory in vain seeks to retrace its associations, but 
Oblivion has covered them. The Present is the child’s happiness. 
On his brow Time and Care have left no traces, and in the ever- 
present felicity he knows not, seeks not of the Future. But with 
advancing years the spirit grows more restless, till at length the 
man throws off the carelessness of childhood, and actuated by the 
same passions pursues the same shadows with his fellows. The 
present, whether spent in the giddy whirl of pleasure or in bitter 
misery, cannot so enthrall his mind as to make him insensible to 
future happiness, and in the hope of finding that happiness, he lives 
on unconscious that his happiness consists in hope. 

We are so constituted by nature that none can be without hope 
of some kind, and as the most terrific state which the human mind 
can conceive of, utter hopelessness is represented as the final pun- 
ishment. Even those on whom misery has wrought its utmost, 
hope for death as their relief, and though the hope may be illusive, 
still it enables them to endure the evils which oppress them. 

That such is the power of hope, we know from observing the 
lives of those who have been conspicuous for their toil and suffer- 
iug- We find that those to whom the world is indebted for the 
greatest discoveries in science and the arts have been almost uni- 
versally the subjects of the greatest suffering. Scorn and insults 
have been heaped upon them, their schemes derided, their pro- 
gress despised, but with perseverance they have endured all, and 
when at length they have met with success, they at least are wil- 
ling to attribute this success to hope. 

Fulton, to whom the world is indebted for his brilliant discove- 
ries, isa striking example of the power of hope. Mocked and de- 
rided as a visionary and enthusiast, he persevered in his attempts 
to benefit his fellow men. Regardless of the bitter sneer which 
every where met him, he devoted all his powers of mind and body 
to the accomplishment of his darling object. He succeeded, but 
had he not been stimulated in his attempts by the inspiration of 
Hope, we should still be without the bark which, braving winds 
and waves, bears us triumphantly to our destined port. 

What was it that actuated Xavier, the martyr of the Catholic 
church to undergo the miseries which he voluntarily suffered. We 
find him first surrounded by all the gaiety and luxury of the French 
metropolis, expounding to a crowd of willing followers the doc- 
trines of an atheistical philosophy. A few short months pass and 
the dissolute philosopher of Paris has become a soldier of the cross, 
and now we find him traversing the burning plains of India with 
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crucifix and breviary, proclaiming to the degraded heathen tidings 
of eternal life. Does the pestilence rage—but death has no ter. 
rors for him, and we see him in the foul lazarets bearing aid to 
the sick or soothing the dying in their last agony. Years roll on, 
years of constant toil and suffering, and he who has so often minis. 
tered to others in that trying hour must himself meet death. On 
the burning sands of the sea shore, amid the wild roar of the 
waves, he lays himself downto die. One triumphant exclamation. 
“In te Domine speravi, non confundar in externum,” and his 
spirit passed to its home. Those dying words explain the source 
of that wondrous strength which gave him the mastery over all 
earthly passions and feeling. He too had that hope which 
ne seems to soothe the weary soul 


And redolent of joy and youth 
To breathe a second spring.” 





There is something innate in the breast of every human being 
which tells him that beyond this transitory life there is another 
state of existence, eternal and unchangeable; that Man, endowed 
with an intellect which renders him superior to the whole animal 
creation, is not “the pilgrim of a day,” born to run through the 
span of life and then thrust foully into the earth to be forgotten. 
To this innate feeling Hope lends its aid and the gloomy clouds 
which envelope that existence in mystery roll back and disclose to 
the eye the heaven of the Christian, the seat of immortal bliss, 

Thus we see the influence of Hope in every stage of life. To 
the youth she presents visions of future glory and leagued with 
ambition, leads him to strive to benefit his fellows, that he may 
win for his name a place in the record of the truly great. To the 
man she presents still higher objects to attain and when Time, 
ever rolling on, has frosted his head and dimmed his eye, she bids 
him hope for that happiness which shall exist when Time shall be 


no more. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF EUROPE, 


The American Literary Magazine is not a political journal. It 
professes not to interfere with, or express an opinion upon, either 
the measures or the men of the great parties in this Republic; 
neither does it presume to discuss the policy of foreign states. But 
the movements at present going forward in Europe are so remark- 
able—they have, in spite of auguries, and the fore-cast shadows of 
coming events, taken the world socompletely by surprise—and tothe 
people of this country, whose privileges are to a great extent the 
object now aimed at in the old world, these movements are at once 
#0 interesting and so flattering that we cannot allow them to pass 
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without some notice, and some attempt to follow them out to such 
consequences as our knowledge of the nations among whom they 
are happening may enable us, with some degree of certainty, to 
conjecture and predict. We shall endeavor to write calmly and 
impartially, as persons who have nothing to gain or lose by those 
convulsions, except the satisfaction of seeing freedom triumphant 
and the condition of our fellow men improved. 

Any one possessing even the most superficial acquaintance with 
France must have been aware, that ever since a few years after 
the call of Louis Philippe to the throne, she has been cherishing 
in her own bosom the seeds of revolution. The settlement of 
affairs in that country subsequently to the “three glorious days,” 
was not satisfactory to a large and influential portion of the French 
people. The old royalist party was by no means extinguished, 
and even when all their attempts at restoration had proved abor- 
tive, they did not cease to hope. The Buonapartist party was 
stronger and more hopeful still. The glories ofthe Empire, and the 
fascinating power of Napoleon continued to linger as a bright vision 
before the eyes of the nation; and while a European war was de- 
precated by the wiser portion of it, and guarded against with all 
the talent and shrewdness of the king, there were multitudes that 
longed for an opportunity of chastising the allied powers, who were 
believed to have unjustly and despotically interfered with the 
affairs of France, and of proving, by an appeal to arms, that the 
victory of Waterloo was more a matter of chance or misfortune 
than owing to the superiority of the enemy in that memorable con- 
flict. But of allthe parties apparently acquiescing in the regime 
of Louis Philippe, although deeply discontented with it, the re- 
publican party was by far the most numerous and powerful. It is 
true that most of the leading men in France may have been hon- 
estly desirous of trying a constitutional monarchy as best suited to 
the circumstances of the country; yet the body of the people look- 
ed to republicanism as the only kind of government which could 
give and secure to them the rights and advantages of freemen, and 
many of the leaders regarded this as the dernier resort if their ex- 
pectations from the Orleans dynasty should fail them. The gor- 
geous memory of the empire was less associated with a military 
despotism, than with the principles in which the great revolution 
originated. At the risk of advancing what may be termed a para- 
dox, we think that the Buonapartists may fairly be described as 
imperial republicans. At all events they had no sympathy towards 
the existing systems of European sovereignty, with the exception 

erhaps of that of England; and even their approbation of the 
British constitution was only partial. Hence we repeat that the 
party advocating the supremacy of the people in France was en- 
dowed with a strength and a vitality which it would have required 
the most consummate prudence, and the lapse of generations to 
reduce into secure quiescence, not to speak of its ultimate extinction. 
Louis Philippe knew this well ; and with all the energy of his astute 
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and Augustan policy he set about the arduous task of blending the 
appearance of a Commonwealth with the functions of royalty—of 
exhibiting, in semblance at least, the uncommon spectacle of a 
Citizen King—a monarch who should be at once the lord and the 
equal, the master and the servant of his people. It is doubtful 
whe:her success in such an attempt is possible. At first the reign 
of Louis Philippe seemed to hold out the fairest prospects to France; 
nor would it be charitable to conclude that at first he did not sia. 
cerely desire her welfare. By extraordinary labor and wisdom he 
strove to conciliate every section of the community ; to diffuse such 
a degree of liberty as an accurate understanding of the French 
people justified him in supposing they could safely bear; to restrain 
their extraordinary thirst for military renown ; to cultivate relations 
of amity with the states of Europe, and thus gradually to blot out 
the impression of their having a dangerous neighbor; to procure 
for France, by peaceful measures, the blessings which former occur- 
rences might well induce the prudent to despair of obtaining by 
forcible means. 

Still even during the best period of Louis Philippe’s reign, the 
liberties of France were very much circumscribed. It would be a 
great mistake to imagine that her people enjoyed any thing like 
the political privileges of the English. Her parliamentary con- 
stituency was a mere fraction in comparison; the press was 
checked in a manner which the British would not have tolerated ; 
the king assumed a control over his ministers to which no British 
cabinet would have submitted; the system of police espionage 
was not a whit less strict than it was under the Empire; the cen- 
tralization of all power in Paris remained as complete as ever; 
and the evidences of a military rule were every where conspicuous. 
We are not sure that the king ever contemplated any relaxation 
of these oppressive restrictions. But the death of the Duke of 
Orleans, his eldest son, appears to have fixed his determination, 
and he resolved on rather tightening than slackening the reins. 
That melancholy event roused him to a sense of the instability of 
his throne, and evidently overbore his desire of the public good by 
the stronger and far less laudable desire of establishing his own 
dynasty. In common with all Europe he perceived that the sud- 
den removal of ihe heir apparent swept away the most trusted part 
of the foundation of his power. He could no Jonger afford to be 

atriotic. The brief remainder of his own life time was all he had 
Jefe to build up the fabric which had been shattered by this one 
blow; and thenceforth he seems to have commenced and carried on 
that series of schemes and intrigues for personal and family ag- 
grandizement which, coming at last into decided conflict with the 
popular party, whose discontent had been long accumulating, ended 
in his ignominious expulsion from the realm. 

Of the three revolutions in France none has been confined in its 
immediate effects to that country alone. The first convulsed all 
Europe for more than twenty years, The second, which placed 
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Louis Philippe on the throne, led to reform in the British Parlia- 
ment—a movement equivalent to a revolution, inasmuch as it gave 
power to a portion of the working classes, entirely changed the 
constitution and composition of municipal corporations, and popu- 
larized the government to a degree that was scarcely anticipated 
by Earl Grey himself. The second French revolution also brought 
on the severance of Belgium from Holland, and sowed the seeds 
of constitutional principles in some of the continental monarchies. 
The third revolution is already far more extensive in its results than 
the second, and bids fair to issue in consequences which, we trust, 
will vastly promote the cause of liberty all over the world. We 
hope that, ere the onward impulse is expended, Italy, where it be- 
gan, shall have revived from her long lethargy, and manifested the 
mind and the majesty which anciently rendered her the greatest 
country on the earth; that Germany, with its numerous principal- 
ities and varied governments, shall have assumed a place worthy 
of the extraordinary endowments of her people; that Poland shall 
once more have been numbered among the nations; that Greece, 
second only to Palestine in noble associations, shall really have 
started to life agein; and that even Spain and Portugal, now down- 
trodden and distracted, shall remember and emulate their former 
glories. Neither would we withhold our sympathy and our hope 
from benighted Turkey, anti-christian though she be, nor from 
Russia, that vulture of the North, which seems to watch the ex- 
pected carnage, and whet her beak and her talons for the spoil. 
Why should not the tide of freedom roll as far towards the arctic 
lines and the rising sun, as to water a tree of liberty planied amid 
the wilds of Tartary and in the imperial city of Constantine? Nor 
lastly can we exclude from our aspirations the condition of unhappy 
Ireland. May she, too, rise from the present convulsions purified, 
although for the time being weakened, and though rent in the 
ordeal through which she appears destined to pass, yet with reno- 
vated frame and prepared to attain the full measure of that 
strength which her fine race of men, and her ample natural re- 
sources entitle and require her to possess! 

Should these events foliow, America may justly indulge the 
proud reflection that it was she who led the way in the glorious 
career of emancipation. Her success in the war which shook off 
the yoke of England gave Europe the first lesson in the power of a 
good cause and a determined people. It was no doubt her success 
that hastened the great revolution in France when, notwithstand- 
ing its terrible concomitants and despotic termination, the strength 
of the masses and the comparative weakness of kings was demon- 
strated, the citizens acquired experience in revolutionary move- 
ments, and an inextinguishable love of freedom was implanted in 
the hearts of the French nation. The first revolution prepared 
the country for the second, and the second for the third. We re- 
peat, therefore, that if the consequences we anticipate shall result 
from the present commotions in Europe, the nations in that quar- 
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ter of the world will not only be indebted to this country fora 
model after which they may frame their policy, but for the original 
impulse which set the wheels of the car of Liberty in motion. 

The question, however, is how far these nations are fitted for 
institutions similar to our own. And first iet us glance at France 
herself. 

The intrigues of Louis Philippe have succeeded to such a de- 
gree that out of France there now exists a family of royal pretend- 
ers, enjoying great wealth and powerful alliances, and possessed 
of no contemptible talents. It is not to be expected that so many 
dukes and princes will rest in obscurity and make no attempt to 
recover their father’s throne. For a century yet to come they and 
their heirs will trouble France. They are a hundred-fold more 
able to do so than the exiled Stuarts were to endanger the Hano- 
verian dynasty of England. 

Again the French people differ widely from the people of 
America or even of Great Britain in the feeling of self reliance, 
and in the practice of constitutional rights. The system of cen- 
tralization in France has made the metropolis every thing and the 
provinces nothing. Paris, it has been often said, is France—and 
hence while, in that kingdom, revolutions are easy and short, the 
population are ill prepared to reap the advantages of the change. 
A despotism may be established before they have learned the arts 
of freedom, and in consequence of their very unfitness for self- 
government. 

Farther we do not hesitate to add that the religion of France is 
not the religion for a republic. Catholicism and Liberty cannot 
coexist. The one must strangie the other. We believe, however, 
that the men of France have sense enough to set the priests pack- 
ing, to enfranchise the consciences of the nation, and chase into its 
native darkness the impudent imposture of purgatory. Indeed 
one of the most desirable results of the European oveiturns would 
be the extinction of spiritual as well as political despotism. 

That an emeute such as has occurred in Paris, happening in 
London, or any great British city, would terrify Victoria into an 
abdication, or produce a change from monarchy to republicanism, 
no man in his senses can believe. Although a considerable num- 
ber of the citizens and laborers both in England and Scotland are, 
we know, republicans at heart, still"the immense majority of the 
nation are sincerely attached to the British constitution—as sin- 
cerely—nay as enthusiastically attached to it as Americans are to 
theirs, and they are convinced that it has within itself a suscepti- 
bility of accommodation, and progress—a vis medicatriz—which 
en not the application of violent remedies, far less of total re- 
generation. The ministry and not the monarch of Great Britain, 
are so entirely and truly its rulers; the British press is so com- 
pletely free; the middle classes of the country have such an. 
immense interest in its quietude, and a power so competent to pre- 
serve it, that the lower orders neither feel the employment of phy- 
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sical force to be necessary for obtaining their desires, nor likely to 
prove successful if attempted. Agitation and moral force are their 
proper weapons; and their battle must be fought in public meet- 
ings peacefully conducted, in the newspaper and the pamphlet, 
and above all on_the floor of the Commons’ house of Parliament. 
Tampering with the army is out of the question. There are no 
citizen soldiers in England—and among her red-cross ranks no 
politics except loyalty to the imperial standard. Military interfer- 
ence with the civil affairs is jealously guarded against. A soldier, 
while his name is on the roll, has no voice in political matters and 
cares fornone. Nay more, even in civil life, no one who enjoys 
her majesty’s pay—from the exciseman or the keeper of a penny- 

st receiving house, up to the prime minister, exercises the par- 
Renenteny franchise. The servants of the crown, especially in the 
army, are required to relinquish this privilege, not more for the 
sake of preserving inviolate the rights of the people from govern- 
ment interference, than to retain for protection of the crown an 
army unbiassed and undisturbed by party predilections. This 
watchfulness is very clearly shown in the fact that no body of 
troops is allowed to remain in a town during the election of a 
member of Parliament. It is alleged that with reference to the 
state of Ireland the Irish soldiers are disaffected. We have no 
doubt this is to some extent true; and we could easily account for 
it, did we not wish to avoid the vituperation of ignorant or interest- 
ed persons. But, as was the case during the holding of the mon- 
ster meetings in 143-44, the Commander-in-Chief will see that 
the Irish regiments are sent on service elsewhere than to their na- 
tive land, while there the garrisons will be filled with regiments of 
Scotch and English. The embodiment of a militia in Britain and 
their employment in Ireland is a much more questionable source 
of strength. That force must be drawn by ballot from the class 
comprising the great body of the chartists, whose loyalty, especially 
when they are thus recruited, may not be much to be depended on. 
Yet after all there is no community of feeling between the chartists 
and the repealers. The former were denounced by Mr. O’Connell, 
and he was not a greater enemy to Sir Robert Peel than to Fear- 
gus O’Conner. 

But while we do not believe that there will be bloodshed, at 
least to any extent, in Great Britain, we cannot entertain the same 
hope with respect to Ireland. We have little doubt that if repeal 
is not granted the sword will be drawn, and wo to the land before 
it is again placed in the scabbard! Its famishing millions will be 
thinned in the civil conflict. Their tumultuary ranks cannot stand 
now, any more than in 1798, before the discipline of the regular 
troops, and we have yet to learn that the Irish are prepared, like 
the Scots under Wallace, or the Americans under Washington, to 
rise above repeated reverses, and persevere in a desperate struggle 
till a late and laborious success shall crown their efforts. If, as 
the Frenoh stormed the Tuilleries, they could carry Dublin castle 
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by assault, and so have done with the matter, they need not de. 
spair of an appeal to arms. But this would only be the beginning 
of the war; and they would find that English stubbornness is only 
to be met and mastered by the equal stubbornness of the Caledo- 
nian, or the iron resolution of the New Englander. 

It may happen, however, that a repeal of the Union shall be 
desired by the protestants as well as the catholics of Ireland. In- 
deed some symptoms of such a thing are already discernible—as 
if all parties, wearied by turbulence and distress, were resolved to 
try the last extremity, and run the risk of a final uproar in hope of 
the storm’s eventually exhausting itself and giving place to a calm 
even though the wreck of society should float upon the surface, 
Now there can be only three reasons why England should desire 
to retain possession of the sister Island. The first is a foolish national 
pride ; the second is the fear of imputed weakness which might 
tempt the insolence of enemies; and the third is the protection of 
the quiet, industrious, and protestant portion of the population, who 
have, amid many difficulties and much obloquy, stood true to Bri- 
tain, and are among the most valuable subjects of the empire. To 
deluge Ireland with blood for the first of these reasons would be 
an enormous sin, while to yield would be an act of national mag- 
nanimity which, we trust, the English would be capable of per- 
forming if the other causes did not stand in the way. It would be 
still more magnanimous to disregar| the imputation of weakness 
and to prove it false if need were. And if those of the Irish who 
have been hitherto anti-repealers are now prepared for the hazard 
of repea!, and look no longer to Britain for protection, we do not 
see any strong ground for not acceding to their wishes. Ireland 
is to England rather a source of feebleness than of strength. The 
best portion of the British army is employed in keeping her quiet— 
the treasures of England are drained to feed her multitudinous 
poor—the interests of England are neglected because of the per- 
petual and harrassing attention which Irish affairs demand, and 
the laborers of England are kept at the point of starvation im con- 
sequence of the continual influx of the Irish peasantry into Great 
Britain. Let Ireland be separated from England and the standing 
army might be reduced by one-half, the income tax might at once 
be relinquished, the Parliament of London might shorten its ses- 
sions a couple of months annually, and British labor would no 
longer be a drug in the market: such cities as Liverpool and 
Glasgow, if the present French sytem of expelling foreigners were 
adopted, might dispense with a portion of their police, and the 
calendar at the assizes would be a subject of congratulation to the 
whole bench of judges. But after all we belong to that credulous 
class of people who are of opinion that sovereigns may, and some- 
times do, feel a disinterested attachment to their subjects, even as 
subjects are capable of a disinterested affection toward their sove- 
reigns ; and perhaps Queen Victoria may really be reluctant to 
leave the Irish altogether to themselves. She may shrink from 
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the responsibility of giving up that fair island a prey to anarchy 
and intestine feuds, that she and her people might reap the advan- 
tages above mentioned, and look calmly on the strife of those whom 
she had once regarded as herchildren. Her counsellors are placed 
between two evils of which they must choose the least. If Ireland 
js to be abandoned, we think it were best to abandon it wholly. 
Jt would be no greater loss to England than Hanover was when it 
passed from Victoria to Ernest Augustus. But whether the legis- 
jative union is repealed, Victoria remaining sovereign of Ireland, 
or the link between Ireland and England is to be completely 
severed, or repeal is to be refused and rebellion put down, one of 
two things is certain: either the Romish priesthood must be en- 
dowed by the state, or the established church of Ireland must fall. 
Should the former step be taken, the endowment must come from 
the revenues of the establishment, which will be proportionally 
reduced; for the British people will not submit to a tax for the 
retention of Ireland through a hireling hierarchy ; and we are per- 
suaded that the church would throw up her connection with the 
state, rather than submit to what she would deem the sacrilegious 
plunder of her patrimony. The probability therefore is, that ere 
another lustrum passes, the protestants of Ireland will be left to 
provide for their religion on the voluntary principle. Depend upon 
it, let politicians say what they will, the ecclesiastical question is, 
after all, the chief root of bitterness, and the main chance with the 
ghostly rulers of the land. — 

The concessions which will certainly be made, and that at no 
distant date, in Britain, are a great extension of the parliamentary 
franchise—say household, if not universal suffrage—vote by ballot 
—shortened parliaments—no property qualification for members— 
payment for parliamentary services—and the expulsion of the bi- 
shops from the upper house. What may follow in the wake of 
such organic changes, we do not now attempt to predict. 

With regard to Germany and Italy we cannot see that republi- 
canism will be immediately established within their borders. Yet 
these countries offer facilities for federal union similar to that of the 
United States, which are not presented even by France herself. 
Being broken up into a large number of independent but mutually 
allied principalities, these seem formed to constitute so many 
states or republics, combined in each country into a great union 
with a general government and executive as in this country ; and 
it is not unlikely that the course of time may bring about such a 
aconsummation. To what height of greatness might not Germa- 
ny and Italy arrive if they were thus united and free? Spiritual 
would expire with political despotism, and both the penctrating 
intellect of the north and the poetic spirit of the sunny south would 
start on a career of prosperity ‘“ above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame.” The night of superstition and servitude would be lighted 
up by the sun of liberty, and historical glories would be eclipsed 
by the splendors of the present day. 
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One word of advice to ourselves before we come to a close. It 
is natural that the sympathies of Americans should flow out to the 
nations of Europe at this crisis. European as we are by descent— 
receiving yearly from that region large accessions to our popula- 
tion, who do not forget their father-lands—and being confessed] 
the people whose institutions are admired and coveted by the 
champions of freedom in the old countries, we should be less than 
men if we did not watch every movement in them with intense 
interest, and pray them God speed in their endeavors to advance, 
But surely it were a pity to let our zeal outrun our discretion, and 
embroil ourselves in their troubles. They are sufficient to fight 
their own battles, and we should derive neither credit nor profit by 
rashly compromising the government of this country, and laying it 
under the necessity of administering a caution and rebuke to those 
who may be unwise in their enthusiastic offers of “ aid and com- 
fort” to the insurgents. Even without any headlong zeal we may 
find it hard to steer clear of collision in the coming commotions, 
It will be prudent to bide our time, and husband our resources for 
the assertion of our own rights and dignity, if these are unhappily 
interfered with. Our noblest and safest posture is that of encour. 
agement by open approbation, and perfect permission to our citi- 
zens to give what help they please to private individuals; but to 
hold nocommunication in public bodies with revolutionary organi- 
zations abroad, or in any way to assume a national attitude of fra- 
ternity till the period arrives of recognizing the new governments 
which may ere long be formed. C. M.N. 


— “cee 
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One afternoon in May, the sun was pouring his golden beams 
upon the green, unrippled surface of the water, as the new steamer 
Commodore was making her third trip across the sound between 
New Haven and New York. Harry Clinton and myself, who had 
been passing a few days in the “ City of Elms,” to attend a grand 
military display at the inauguration of Governor B , Were on 
our way home, and to obtain a better view of the surrounding 
country, had taken our position on the upper promenade deck, 
As the boat shot down the bay, New Haven appeared extremely 
fine. Nature and art have conspired to render it beautiful and 
attractive. Fresh leaves were appearing on the elms which would 
soon mantle the city in shade. East and west rocks rear their 
majestic fronts just behind the city, and, as you recede, seem to 
approach and hang over it like twin guardians of the place ; while 
still more remote, Mount Carmel towers up among the clouds 
and overshadows these cliffs, and is the last object upon which 
the eye rests after you leave the bay and enter the sound. After 
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enumerating to my friend Harry various incidents and le 

ends of the mountains, which seemed to throw him into raptures 
and kindle in him the desire to return and roam over those heights, 
we quietly seated ourselves and began to trace the lines and li- 
neaments of beauty portrayed by the finger of Deity in his subli- 
mer work, man. 

In this, my friend was much more skilled than myself, and I 
accordingly left him to take the lead in observation and remark 
upon the different characters of the strangers who were present. 
Harry was well informed, and knew what was becoming the gen- 
tleman, in respect to the rules of etiquette to be observed toward 
strangers. No impudent staring or ridicule was indulged, but re- 
spectful glances of the eye and remarks unobserved by others. 

A young lady, neatly attired, graceful in her manners and evi- 
dently attracting much attention in the circle which had gathered 
around her, appeared in a part of the boat, at a little distance from 
us. As she approached the spot where we were seated, she grace- 
fully motioned her hand to an elderly looking gentleman, and 
thereupon they entered into an apparently lively conversation in 
the language of signs which are employed by deaf mutes. Every 
eye was fixed upon the young lady, and a degree of no common 
sympathy was evidently excited by those unacquaintad with her. 
Her dark piercing eye seemed radiant with intelligence and her 
lips looked as though they might speak, yet they appeared sealed. 
“Oh, that they had language,” was the involuntary prayer that 
went up from many a heart. The caged spirit, however, seemed 
composed and animated joy mantled on her countenance. My friend 
could hardly suppress his emotions, and in fact he did not, but ut- 
tered them audibly in terms expressive of his great admiration. 
He spoke of the blessed results of those institutions which have 
done so much to unfetter the spirit of the dumb, and give it con- 
verse with intelligent minds. He even thought that in the in- 
stance before us, superior education, graceful motions and fine ex- 
pression, fully compensated for the lack of voice. It was plain to 
see that Harry was more than ordinarily pleased. He expressed 
his deep regret that he was unacquainted with the language of 
signs, and resolved in his heart, as soon as convenient, to take a 
course of lessons in the art. 

After the first emotions had a little subsided, my friend with 
myself commenced promenading the deck. The gentleman with 
whom the young lady had been conversing left her, and to our 
surprise she spoke! Those lips indeed had language! The sen- 
sation produced was sudden as light! I sawa dozen faces around 
that appeared electrified. ‘The cheek of Harry was mantled with 
a flush. His tongue was not only eloquent but his gestures 
had acquired the significance of speech. 

The bell rang for dinner, but Harry’s was taken like the “ hasty 
plate of soup.” He plucked a rose before he left the table, at the 
expense of offending the steward, to cast at the feet of the lady, if 
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perchance she might notice it. I was left below, but when I re. 
turned on deck the wind had blown away the rose, and Harry’s 
object proved fruitless. Fearful that my friend’s emotion might 
become conspicuous and render him over polite to the intelligent 
stranger, I endeavored to divert his attention by taking him to 
walk near the bow of the boat and conversing upon other topics, 
The interest, however, between the young lady and Harry seemed 
to become mutual, as evinced by reciprocal glances of the eye and 
the slight motion of kerchiefs as they passed and repassed each 
other in their walks on the deck. My friend and myself were not 
the only ones on board who desired an introduction to one who 
had occasioned so much interesting excitement. One young gen- 
tleman, a student of Yale, sent to her his card, asking the pleasure 
of an introduction, but she of course respectfully declined, saying 
she did not wish to form an acquaintance with a stranger with 
whom she should, in all probability, never meet again. Harry 
saw this, but evidently did not despair of his own success. Some- 
thing seemed to tell him that their eyes had before this, met, and 
he was almost tempted to lay aside the common rules of etiquette 
and address her. 

While the steamer was near Hurlgate, a little boat shot towards 
us with such velocity that it appeared as if it would be plunged 
beneath us. It was manned, however with a sturdy arm, and 
brought along side and attached to our boat with a rope. This 
incident drew together a crowd to gaze over the side of the boat. 
Harry was brought near the young lady, and both recognized each 
other at nearly the same instant. They were friends whom time 
and distance had separated, and had thus strangely met. Harry 
seemed thunderstruck! The young lady was suffused with blush- 
es, though her utterance was clear. My friend introduced me 
and I left them in raptures. Business called me to another place, 
but I have since heard favorable reports of them in New York. 
Their happiness is comp'ete, and not at all interfered with by oc- 
casional visits from the gentleman who attended the lady, with 
whom she still converses by help of the manual alphabet; for he 
is a Dear Mote. 
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Aw Earnest MINISTRY THE WANT or THE Times. By John Angell James. 
With an introduction, by i B. Condit. D. D., of Newark, New Jersey. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 


Few clergymen of the present day have been so much distinguished by fervent 
evangelical eloquence and by an energetic and effective ministry as the author 
of this work: he was therefore admirably adapted to write such a work, as it is 
the very element in which he breathes most freely. The work while it shows 
what genuine earnestness in the ministry is, distinguishing it from all its coun- 
terfeits, suggests the most powerful motives to the cultivation of it, and as the 
crowning one of all, an humble and practical recognition of the necessity of a 
divine agency to produce and sustain it. There is a vein of fervid eloquence 
pervading the work which holds the reader in devout admiration, while it is 
the channel of the most pure, elevated and profitable thought. It is specially 
adapted to the ministry of Great Britain ; but still it is applicable to the ministry 
every where. The introduction by Dr. Condit, is striking and eloquent, as all 
who know him as a writer would expect. 


A Discourse ON THE Lire, CHARACTER, AND Pusiic Services oF JAMES 
KENT, LATE CHANCELLOR OF THE STATE oF New York; delivered by 
request before the judiciary and bar of the city and state of New York, April 
12, 1848. By John Duer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is an eloquent and faithful tribute to the memory of a man whose name 
belongs to the history not of his own country only but of the world. While it 
must have a special interest for gentlemen of the legal profession, as exhibiting 
the process by which the highest eminence in jurisprudence has been attained, 
it has a general interest for all who care for the reputation of their country or 
who love to contemplate humanity in its brighter and nobler forms. 


RoMANCE oF THE History or Lovrstana; a series of Lectures. By Charles 
Gayarre. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


These Lectures, from the author’s own account of them, seem to have had 
their origin in an attempt to keep out of the way of the yellow fever, while yet 
he remained shut up in the midst of it: indeed his preface giving in detail the 
history of the book, is by no means the least amusing thing which the book 
contains. It does not claim to be a very elaborate production ; nevertheless, it 
contains glances at events which time has thrown much into the shade, but 
which, notwithstanding, have exerted no small influence upon our country’s 
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destinies. There is an occasional exhibition of what we should call flippancy 
about the work which seems to us a defect ; but it possesses many attractions, 
and contains no inconsiderable degree of valuable information. Its author must 
have some standing in the political world, as he has once been chosen United 


States Senator. 


History oF ENGLAND FROM THE INVASION oF JULIUS C#SAR To THE REIGN 
or Vicrorta. By Mrs. Markham. A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
with questions adapted to schools in the United States, by Eliza Robbins, 
author of ‘‘ American Popular Lessons, &ec.””’ New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


This work, we are informed, ‘was originally written by a mother for the 
benefit of her own children. It has had a vast circulation in Great Britain; 
and it needs no higher recommendation than that it was adopted as a text book 
by that prince of teachers, the late Dr, Arnold. As it is only a single duo- 
decimo volume of Jess than four hundred pages, of course it does not aspire to 
any thing above the character of a compend ; and that is all that is needed as 
an ordinary school book, But there is so much condensation of matter and so 
much lucid arrangement, that one can really get a very considerable knowledge 
of English history by going carefully through it. We believe it is used exten- 
sively as a school book in this country, and we can see no reason why it should 
not be used more and more, The American Jady whose name appears on the 
title page, has increased the value of the work by giving the appropriate ques- 
tions at the bottom of each page. 


Awnatytic History ror ScHoots; founded upon the equisses historiques of 
M. D. Levi (Alvarez): adapted to the state of instruction in the United 
States, and brought down to the year 1848. By John H, Hunter. New 
York: D. Fanshaw. 


From a rapid examination of this work, we cannot but think that it is con- 
structed with remarkable skill, and we should not marvel if it should be instru- 
mental of working an important change in the study of history. The great 
advantage of it is that it almost compels the student to understand as he ad- 
vances; and delivers him from those parrot like tendencies which look not be- 
yond temporary display. It is an exceedingly ingenious work, and can hardly 
fail to draw towards it the attention of those who are interested in the science 


of education, 


Tue Power or THE Pucrir; orn THovuGHTs ADDRESSED TO CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS AND THOSE WHO HEAR THEM. By Gardiner Spring, D. D. 
New York: Baker & Scribner. 


This is Dr. Spring’s latest, and we think we hazard little in saying his most 


interesting work. It presents its noble theme in a great variety of aspects, and 
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is alike instructive, encouraging and monitory, especially to all who hold the 
sacred office. There is pervading the whole work a richness and power of 
thought and an admirable ease and grace of style, that are rarely found in con- 
junction. The wonderful power of the pulpit is made manifest by a reference 
to the history of the past, and the source, the secret, the rationale, of this power 
is brought out in a most felicitous way and with great effect. Several incidenta] 
questions are discussed also, such as the pecuniary support of clergymen, &c., 
&e., in a manner well fitted to secure to them the attention which they so justly 
claim. Though many of the topics have been presented in other publications, 
the work, as a whole, occupies new ground, and will be welcomed as well for 
the freshness and originality of the general conception as for the fitting and 
beautiful manner in which it is carried out. 


LecTurRES ON SHAKESPEARE. By H.N. Hudson. In 2 vols. New York: 
Baker & Scribner. 


These Lectures have been delivered in several of our larger cities, and a por- 
tion of them, we believe, in many of the smaller ones, and have won for their 
author a most enviable literary reputation, He is regarded, by the most com- 
petent judges, as having penetrated farther into the soul of his illustrious subject 
than almost any who have preceded him; while he has freely and confessedly 
availed himself of the labors of others wherever he could appropriate them to 
the advantage of his work. His preface, in which he dedicates the work to 
one of our most gifted poets, is written with great modesty and yet with great 
skill; and is well fitted to lead every one who reads it to keep on reading till 
he reaches the end of the second volume. The author’s disclaimer of originality, 
will not, we suspect, put him beyond the reach of suspicion, even with those 
who are most familiar with the commentaries upon the immortal dramatist. 


Tue Lire or Rev. RowLanp Hitt, A. M. By the Rev. Edwin Sydney, A. 
M. New York: Robert Carter. 


Though this is not a new book, it having been published shortly after the 
death of the venerable person whom it commemorates, yet it has been for some 
time out of print in this country, and will be quite new to a large portion of 
readers now upon the stage. We read it at the time of its first appearance, 
and remember to have found some fault with it: but the things we objected to 
were so few and unimportant compared with those which we approved and 
admired, that they have now actually passed from our recollection altogether. 
The work undoubtedly contains in general a very faithful delineation of Rowland 
Hill’s remarkable character; and every one knows that his character was so 
entirely unique that the history of the race may almost be challenged for the 
like of it. He was an eminently gifted, devout, benevolent, eccentric, and in 
his way, eloquent man. He has an enduring record of his ministry in the reno- 
vated hearts of many on earth and in the glorified spirits of more in Heaven. 
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Human Nature 1n 1Ts Fourrotp Strate. By Rev. Thomas Boston. R. 
Carter. 


This well known and widely circulated work is the production of one of Scot- 
land’s most eminent divines; and though a century or more has passed since it 
was sent forth upon its mission of good, we predict that when another century 
shall be added to it, that mission will still have been but partly performed, We 
know not where to look for more of the good old fashioned Scotch divinity within 


the same compass than we find in this ancient and venerable production. 


Tue Lire, Lerrers, anp ReMAtNs oF THE Rev. Rospert Poiiox, Author 
of the ‘ Course of Time,” &e. By James Scott, D. D., of Newark, New 
Jersey. Robert Carter. 


It is somewhat singular that 2 work of this kind should have had its origin on 
this side the water; but the author seems to be a countryman of the illustrious 
person concerning whom he writes, and has enjoyed the best opportunities for 
gathering the materials for an authentic history of him, And the materials 
which he has collected he has used with great skill and to excellent purpose, 
As he had the advantage of the Life published several years since by the poet’s 
brother, and has incorporated with the results of his own independent inquiry, 
all the important facts which that work contains, he has doubtless produced the 
best thing that has been, or probably will be, written on the subject. He mani- 
fests much taste and discrimination in his estimate both of the character and 
the works of the poet. The history is one of great interest, and the work al. 
together is one that is happily adapted to answer the double purpose of enter- 
tainment and of improvement. 


Tue Listener. By Caroline Fry. From the seventeenth London edition, 
Robert Carter. 


That this work has enjoyed not only a great but protracted popularity, is 
manifest from the great number of editions through which it has passed in its 
native country. It indicates in its authoress the union of rare gifts and rare 
graces. It speaks alike to the intellect, the imagination, the conscience, and 
the heart. Its teachings are all the teachings of wisdom and truth. Let the 
young ponder it particularly, if they would be respected and happy in this world 
and wise unto eternal life. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE Reviews: By William F. Poole. New 
Haven, Con. 


We have just received from Mr. Wm. F. Poole, librarian of the Society of 
« Brothers in Unity,’’ Yale College, a Crncutar of a work, about to be pub- 
lished, which will be invaluable both to the student and general reader. We 
copy below a portion of the Circular, showing its object : 


* Brotners’ Liprary, YALE CotieGr, March 20, 1848. 
‘¢ The Society of ‘‘ Brothers in Unity,”’ is preparing for its Library ‘ An 
Alphabetical Index to Subjects treated of in the Reviews and other Periodicals 
to which no Indexes have been published.’ The Periodicals that have been 
carefully examined, in the Work, are, in part, the following : 


North American Review, Vols. 26-66 41 Edinburgh Monthly Review, completete 5 
American Quarterly “ complete 21 Blackwood's Magazine - 62 
Foreign Quarterly “ - 36 Knickerbocker * “ 30 
Westminster eg ” 48 Eclectic, se “ 13 
Edinburgh s 51-87 7 Analectic “ ‘“ 12 
London Quarterly ‘ 60-87 22 NewEngland “ “ 9 
British and Foreign * complete 16 Quarterly Christian Spectator, e 10 
Democratic sad * 22 New Englander, “6 5 
New York “ ee 10' American Eclectic “ 4 
Southern oe sas 8 Museum of Foreign Literature “ 37 
American Whig Vi “ 6| Pamphieteer, (London,) “é 29 
Walsh’s American ‘“ - 4. Am Bib. Repository, 3d series, “ 3 
Literary & Theolog, * ™ 6 Bibliotheca,Sacra “ 4 


and many other Foreign and American Periodicals, amounting in all to five 
hundred and thirty-five volumes. To all the above works that are still pub- 
lished, the Inpex is brought down to January, 1848; and it is needless to 
add, that to those volumes of the North American, Edinburgh and Quarterly, 
omitted in the above list, Indexes have been issued by their publishers.” 


This will be to the scholar, the “ Golden Key,” to reveal to him, at once, 
the garnered riches of 500 volumes. Without it, or its like—which there is 
none—you might search hours for treasures, which this will disclose in a mo- 
ment. We have examined some of the proof-sheets and are happy to testify 
to its paramount excellence. The enterprize reflects honor both upon the 
head and heart of the author, and he should be rewarded with a patronage 
corresponding to the labor he has bestowed on it, and the advantages to be 
derived from it. The edition is limited, and copies can only be secured by 
addressing W. F. Poole, Librarian of the Society of “ Brothers in Unity,” 
Yale College. The price is one dollar. 
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A GOSSIPING LETTER. 


It is as you say, Timotheus; “thou reasonest well.” In writing letters 
like these, currenie calamo, (with galloping goose-quill,) there is an air of 
reality thrown about your correspondent, his sentiments and his declarations, 
What would pass off, if printed in the front part of the Magazine, in large 
type, and under a sounding titie, as mere fiction, will here appear to be sober 
fact. Iam not sorry for this,and will try not to abuse the confidence of those 
who have the fortitude to read my humble gossip. 

But really, Timotheus, are you not “ invading the sanctity of private life” 
—that is the newspaper phraseology—when you go so far as to ask me to 
drag my own personal adventures before the publiceye. What next? Will 
you ask me to exhibit myself, in proper person, squint, broken nose, hollow 
eheeks, and all,—to your readers? If not, then stop where you are. My 
life has been checkered with black and white; I know many secrets of others, 
besides a long catalogue of my own; but what is the use of making a public 
spectacle of my humble history. 

However, there is one incident, which a much-beloved friend of mine has 
often requested me to publish in some form, out of regard to the principal 
actor in it. As for myself, I have rather felt disposed, in the depth of my 
reverence for her memory, to cherish it within my own breast, as one of those 
“ pleasant, but mournful” subjects of thought, “ with which the stranger in. 
termeddleth not.” However, I am wont to defer to his judgment, or at least 
to consider his wishes. So you may expect, not a history, but a sketch of 
“Our Rebecca.” I forewarn you that it is no story; that there is no plot or 
argument in it, but that it is a bald, homely picture of real life. 

During one year of my residence in , I occupied, with my room. 
mate W , apartments in the vicinity of the cemetery: one of the most 
beautiful, 1 may say in passing, in the whole country. To it my morning 
and sunset walks were nearly always directed; and when May began to hang 
a complete suit of verdue upon the vegetable world, and the sun to beat down 
upon the fields with generous but not unpleasant warmth, it seemed to me as 
if I should never be weary of rambling among the trees and shubbery of that 
delightful spot. Sometimes some errant boarding school girls sought the 
same retreat. With them I passed hours of golden romance; and our inter- 
views were ten-fold more sweet, inasmuch as they were against the whole 
decalogue of the institution, then familiarly termed “The Nunnery.” Morn. 
jng often found me seated either at the foot of a grave stone or willow, or on 
some marble entablature, reading Herrick, or Fletcher, or Herbert, or Spen. 
ser—those genial and summery old English lyric bards—or perhaps Tenny, 
son, or Sterling, or Motherwell, of a more modern date. Very often, how: 
ever, my reading consisted only of inscriptions, which I turned to my account 
both for gravity and amusement. 
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The lessons of the grave-yard are the most solemn in the world. They are 
sermons in stones.’”? And yet how often did I burst into laughter over 
some carved or chiselled stupidity. A dog in church will set all the rising 
generation into fits of cachinnation, when the same dog out of church would 
only be a subject of grave inspection. Perhaps, it is on this principle that I 
laughed so loud in the cemetery. 

People will write and print ridiculous poetry and ridiculous prose, but that 
sort of immortality, fortunately for the authors, is now-a-days of short dura- 
tion. (You see the bull.) But folly eternized in stone, petrified grannyism, 
adamantine nonsense, being moreover rendered inviolable by being enshrined 
in the honor of the dead, are imbecility perpetuated. The record is inefface- 
able. Be careful, Timotheus, what literature you engrave on stone. 

You have heard of ‘‘ the ruling passion, strong in death.” Did you ever 
see it “strong after death,” or, the ruling passion, strong in tombstones? I can 
assure you, the fact exists. In the cemetery aforesaid, there is a head-stone, 
the inscription of which is very neatly executed and sets forth in the blackest of 
ink on the whitest of marble, the virtues of a deceased Mrs. John Smith. In 
her domestic relations, as wife and as mother ; in the churchand in the world, 
she might have passed—one would think—for the paragon of her sex. Such 
a whole chapter in marble I never saw elsewhere. The chiseller must have 
been indefatigable, for the quantity and quality of his work were such as 


must have occupied months. ‘‘ To what pupose was this waste?’’ you 
ask. In the corner of the monument you might find an answer to your cap- 
tious inquiry. ** John Smith, sculpsit” !! # 


The virtuous dead had a stone-cutter for a husband, and on her tombstone 
he had advertised his trade. When did Yankee “‘ calculation” farther go? 
Talk no more of the widow, who congratulated herself that her husband’s 
drowned body proved such an admirable eel-pot. 

* But Rebecca, sir, Rebecca.” 

Now don’t pretend, my dear reader—Timotheus, I mean—that I am not 
interesting. I do flatter myself that if any body can introduce a story with 
genuine tact— 

How often have I shaken with inward glee over the words on another 
stone: “‘ Desire, wife of Abraham Doolittle.” How suggestive of fire, energy, 
decision, industry on the female side of the house, and of short comings, of 
inefficiency, of unthrift, on the part of the Adam of the household, are those 
words. Poor Abraham! on washing day in every body’s way ; on Tuesday, 
forgetting to go to market; on Wednesday, out of work; on Thursday, 
fishing twelve hours without a bite ; on Friday, digging up the flower-roots 
in the garden ; on Saturday, brought home drunk ; on Sunday laid up with the 
rheumatism! Such is our picture of the imbecile husband of the impatient 
Desire. 

The above recorded instance of conjugal hardness of heart, exhibited by 


the stone cutter, is counterbalanced by another of conjugal softness within 
the same solemn confines. 
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Not to be misunderstood on this point, I will say that had the monument I 
am about to describe been a Jow unambitious structure, inscribed simply with 
a name, as if the beredved meant to garner their grief within their own bosoms, 
I never could have smiled. ‘‘To My Daughter” is the most affecting inscrip- 
tion I ever read. Imagination cannot grow weary of seeking to lift the veil 
of parental sorrow, which those unexplained words suggest. Poor or rich, 
learned or unlearned, known or unknown, ‘hat father had a daughter and a 
heart. The loss of one wrung the other too much to be consoled by idle 
parade. To refresh conscience with the thought of having paid an empty 
honor to a daughter’s dust, would have been nothing to him. He has a grief 
which he means to guard, to remember, to weep over, perchance to pray 
over, and never to look beyond, save to catch a glimpse of his retinion with 
her pure spirit, ‘“‘ where all tears are wiped away from all eyes.’’ 

** But Rebecca—where is she?” 

*€ Anon, anon, sir.” 

Injanother part of the cemetery is a tall, stately, towering obelisk of granite, 
on the quadrated base of which is the simple word, 


* Snooxs.” 


Look on every side, from apex to bottom of the stone, you will find nothing 
farther concerning the dust that sleeps below. Now, Timotheus, I will sup. 
pose you to be a well-informed man: that you know all the heroes of history, 
from Cain to Gulliver. Now, who is ‘‘ Snooks?’’ that’s the question. You 
don’t know! Well, search your biographical dictionaries; the most compen- 
dious, the most voluminous, the most comprehensive—search them all. Not 
there? “ no such name in either,” do you say? And yet the inscription stares 
you in the face with stony contempt of your ignorance, Posterity shakes its 
head, and vows that you are not the Solomon that she took you to be. Yon 
do not know the person who reposes under such a pile as that! Is it possible? 
Still I must own that the minutes of philosophy, the despatches of war, the 
archives of politics, the reports of adjudged cases, the transactions of science, 
the records of art, are searched to no purpose for a distinguished “ Snooks.” 
But it cannot be that this huge pile is erected only to commemorate the com- 
mon lot; that it means only this—‘‘ there lived a man!’' Rouse yourself, 
Timotheus. Bea Witch of Endor an (Edipus, a Druid, in short, any thing, 
to solve me this enigma. 

I met the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant’’ one day. I collared him; yes, I collared 
him, and demanded, with clenched teeth, the solution of my doubts. Aflera 
few moment’s reflection, he quieted my curiosity. “Snooks” was a worthy 
grocer, who spent years in the honest sale of spice and molasses. One day 
he died. His ambitious widow immediately donned velvet mourning dresses, 
gave parties, mounted a turban, and erected this granite obelisk to the gro- 
cer’s memory. 

** Rebecca?” 

‘* Yes, sir, next month,” 
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